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ENJOY YOUR CIGARETTE|!... 
If you’re not happy with your present 
brand (and a 38-city survey shows that 
millions are not), smoke Luckies! You'll 
get the happy blending of perfect mild- 
ness and rich taste that fine tobacco— 
and only fine tobacco—can give you. 
Remember, Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So get complete smoking enjoy- 
ment. Be Happy—Go Lucky today! 


LS./M.ET-Lucky Strike 


Means Fine Tobacco | 


COPR.. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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There’s a big difference between a 


bass... basset 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


. +. or around the town... 


you'll appreciate the extra power of “ETHYL” gasoline 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid 1g the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 





Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . ; . chlorine (liquid) . . ; oll soluble dye. ; ; benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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MEN OVER 25 


WHOSE HAIR Is 


GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


00k 
To ayoip THAT GRENSY 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleep scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle. 8, change to Krem|! 


your next haircut, 


? After plication. 


\) 
try Krem eer the Kreml ap 


to 
Like orber 


ask your b 


KREML 
Hale [omit 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Krem1 


Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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TALKING IT OVER 





A visit to the beauty parlor can 
work wonders for a woman—not only 
in her appearance but, equally im- 
portant, in her morale. It does some- 
thing for her spirit. The assurance 
that she looks better makes her feel 
better. 

Communities can be like that, 
too. A “visit to the beauty parlor” has 
the same magical uplifting effect upon 
a city or town and its people. 


» ™ 


One of the most outstanding 
and most successful efforts in this 
direction is the annual Clean Up- 
Paint Up-Fix Up campaign conducted 
by Chambers of Commerce, civic au- 
thorities, women’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 
3,163 cities and towns participated in 
this laudable public service program, 
and this year more than 4,000 com- 
munities are expected to take part. 

The size of a community does not 
limit the opportunities for civic im- 
provement; in fact, some of the most 
outstanding results have been achieved 
by the smaller towns. Among those 
participating in last year’s campaign 
was Spring Valley, Wis., with a popu- 
lation of only 973. Excellent cam- 
paigns were conducted in Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., Richlands, Va., Cairo, 
Ga., Hartsville, S. C., Kendallville, 
Ind., Anaheim, Calif., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Gastonia, N. C., Hagerstown, Md.} 
and many other places. 


Big cities, too, can benefit from 
this program, and among those plan- 
ning active campaigns this year are 
Houston, Tex., with a population of 
594,321, and Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
500,510 inhabitants. 

While civic beautification is it- 
self a worth-while goal, an annual 
Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix Up campaign 
offers even more practical rewards. 
For one thing, a clean community is 
a healthier place in which to live. 
Disposing of accumulated rubbish in 
cellars and attics reduces the fire 
hazard with its threat to life and 
property. In fact, some towns are 
planning this year to conduct salvage 
campaigns for waste paper and scrap 
metal and utilize the funds toward 
the purchase of better fire-fighting 
equipment and other civic improve- 
ments. Attending to needed repairs to 
homes, stores and business buildings 
adds to property values as well as civic 
pride, and a coat of fresh, bright 








For healthier, happier towns 


Last year at least. 











By Graham Patterson 





































































Pathfinder 
Paint. Beauty treatment for houses. 


paint can make a home or even a fac- 
tory building seem like new. 

These are things that are often 
postponed without any good reason ex- 
cept that of inertia, and all that is 
needed is concerted action by some 
local group to get the ball rolling. In 
Kendallville, Ind., the Chamber of 
Commerce supplied the necessary 
spark and enlisted the co-operation of 
city officials, women’s clubs, Rotary 
and Lions clubs, the schools, business- 
men and other groups. In Richlands, 
Va., the successful campaign was spon- 
sored by a young women’s club with 
only 30 active members. 


x % x 


What these communities have 
done can be done by any other, no 
matter how small or how large. There 
is scarcely a city or town in the 
United States that would not benefit 
from ‘such a program. It is a project 
that will pay dividends every day of 
the year. Not only will it be a source 
of civic pride—in the words of one 
woman who took a leading, part in 
her town’s campaign last year—it will 
make. the community “a_ cleaner, 
healthier, more beautiful town in 
which to live and work” and a safer 
community, as well. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Air Power: Your analysis of the 
nation’s air power, or lack of it, in “Why 
We'll Win the War” [Business, Jan. 24] 
scored a direct hit. But is not our pres- 
ent situation due primarily to the old 
Capitol Hill numbers game of cutting de- 
fense appropriations into three equal 
parts to placate all the services? 

Irving B. ZeicHNer, Atlantic 

Highlands, N. J. 


New Make-up: I want to congratu- 
late you on the recent improvements in 
PATHFINDER. The new listing of titles 
and heads in larger type make it much 
easier to refer to a particular subject. 

Everett Hastincs, Boston, Mass. 


Common Sense: I am in complete 
agreement with Mr. [Reese] Taylor 
[ Business, Jan. 10] as to the wisdom of 
an appraisal of our strength and re- 
sources before we become further in- 
volved in commitments to rescue vast 
populations over the globe. The plain 
common sense of the average American 
should tell him that we cannot save the 
world by destroying ourselves by at- 
tempting feats of strength which are be- 
yond our capacity. We should therefore 
by all means follow Mr. Taylor’s advice 
to make “a competent survey of our re- 
sources before it is too late.” 

W. C. MuLLEeNpore, president, 

Southern California Edison Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Clarion Call: Your Talking It Over 
column is tops in every issue; “Wake Up, 
America” [Jan. 24] is a super clarion 
call. If it could be made into a poster 
and hung in every schoolroom, on every 
bulletin board, in every board of direc- 
tors’ office, at every factory’s entrance, 
every post office our land across, much 
of our regnant hysteria might be calmed 
and a deal of confusion clarified. No 
current printed page of my rather ex- 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new address, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: fe "puri" 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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If your car feels ike this... 
its time for MARFAK 
chassis lubrication 


Marfak is stretchy and “adhesive.” That’s 
because Marfak is specially compounded 
to cling to bearings and friction points 
for 1,000 miles and more. So you get that 
swell “cushiony” feeling that lasts long- 
er. Drive in for Marfak lubrication to- 


day. See your Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 















TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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than ever before in history! 





Assocration OF American Rarrroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 








tensive reading so prompts a reader to 
tense his own muscles for playing his 
part in the battle-lines to which the last 
and least of us are summoned in the 
present crisis. 

E. F. Daucuerty, Muncie, Ind. 


Draft for Brains: Your title “A 
File Cabinet for ‘Best Brains’ ” [ Nation, 
Jan. 24] really tickled me. Seriously, 
the present Government plan of keeping 
a file of people qualified for top-level 
jobs is really an excellent one, with much 
to recommend it. 

But I couldn’t help letting my im- 
agination run away with me. Suppose 
Operation Best Brains became an over-all 
project for the entire population with 
“gray matter” classified in the customary 
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Yardley for Pathfinder 


draft categories. A businessman might be 

embarrassed to find his brain classified 

4-F—while the office boy came up 1-A. 
FLORENCE Porter, Lancaster, Pa. 


Fundamentals: I was much inter- 
ested in your statements on how little the 
schools are giving their pupils in the 
study of fundamentals like geography 
[ Education, Jan. 10}. 

I’m old enough to have attended the 
rural one-room school where we certainly 
were put through the ropes in these 
things. 

E. J. WHaian, Oakland, Calif. 


Emergency Feeding: We are de- 
lighted with the very fine AWVS story 
[ Women, Jan. 24]. The New York Civil 
Defense authorities have already seen 
this article and a representative of the 
Welfare Department of the City of New 
York has made inquiries concerning such 
service in this area. 

Juxie R. STEIN, national executive 

director, American Women’s Vol- 

untary Services, Inc., New York. 


Your article “How Will We Eat if 
PATHFINDER 





We’re Bombed?” was most enlightening. 
The Parent-Teacher Association of 
School No. 2 of Ridgefield, N. J., needs 
information regarding an emergency food 
shelf. In air raid shelter sections a full- 
course, well-balanced meal could hardly 
be provided, and the opening of hundreds 
of cans of soup would hardly be feasible. 
The answer probably lies in the indi- 
vidual ration packages given to soldiers 
for their packs, highly concentrated foods 
in waterproof, airtight tin foil. 

But where would these be obtained? 
What are other communities doing in re- 
gard to the problem of feeding people in 
an emergency? We are most anxious to 
do what is expected, and would like to 
begin as soon as possible, but don’t know 
how and would indeed be grateful for any 
help... . 

Mrs. J. Laus, Ridgefield, N. J. 


Interested groups may obtain further 
information on the program of the San 
Francisco AWVS by writing to Mrs. 
Louis Lengfeld, AWVS, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif.—Ed. 


Just Waiting: In “Keep Stalin 
Guessing” [Along the American Way, 
Jan. 24], you speak of “letting the Rus- 
sian leader worry over what he can get 
away with instead of telling him in ad- 
vance.” You have to remember that .. . 
the Russian does not think as an Occi- 
dental, but as an Oriental. He doesn’t 
worry, but simply waits. 

If Russia loses all her satellite 
peoples, she will have lost nothing of 
her own. She will let the rest of the 
world do the fretting, while Stalin sits 
purring, doing nothing—and waiting. 

Georce J. Lutz, Massillon, Ohio. 


For Bob Smith: Although he lim- 
ited it to Bobs, Robert M. Smith, presi- 
dent of A&P’s southern division, made a 
fine decision in starting a fund to help 
Pfc. Robert K. Smith, wounded in Korea 
[Good News, Jan. 24}. 

And although my only connection 
with the name of Smith is through my 
husband’s mother, whose name _ was 
Schmidt, here is my check for Bob 
Smith, who lost his hands and feet. 
Smith or Schmidt, let’s all help this 
valiant lad toward security. 

Rosina V. JuNGHANs, Fort Atkin- 

son, Wis. 


Frown, Please: I’m delighted to 
see on your Jan. 10 cover the picture of 
General Eisenhower, representing him as 
a sober-minded, thinking man. . . 

During the recent wars our leaders 
have almost invariably been shown as 
“grinners,” on whom cares rested lightly. 
We want them to be shown as earnest 
men, who realize the seriousness of na- 
tional affairs and who are taking their 
responsibilities with strong purpose and 
determination. 

S. Benyamin Harvey, Alma, Mich. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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At the Nation's Call 


This country’s telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. 


We have more telephones than all the rest of 
the world put together. They are connected with 
one another by a nationwide network, reaching 
into every corner of the land and speaking in unmis- 
takable tones of the unity and purpose of the 
American people. 


Every telephone is a weapon for our defense. 
These are not weapons yet to be built. They are 
here, forty-two million strong. Behind them is a 
force of telephone men and women equal in size to 
forty full strength divisions — thoroughly trained, 
well equipped and eager to do whatever task may 
be set for them. 


America’s telephones are busier than ever with 
the urgent, vital calls of production and defense. 
The products of America’s might are rolling off the 
assembly lines and the telephone is helping to get 
the job done. 


In everything that concerns the defense of our 
country, the Bell System can be counted on to do 
its full part . . . always. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Cover. Most economists are 
scared out of their wits by the White 
House-Treasury drive to force the Federal 
Reserve Board to back the growing in- 
flation by supporting Government bonds. 
Some are saying that only Chief Mobili- 
zer Charles E. Wilson (above) and his 
No. 2 man, Eric Johnston, can now save 
the nation from drastic inflation. 

They hope Wilson will realize that 
sound fiscal policies as well as produc- 
tion are necessary to stop inflation. They 
hope Wilson will persuade President Tru- 
man that Secretary Snyder’s fiscal polli- 
cies endanger the defense program. The 
inside story of this tremendous struggle, 
affecting every one of us, is told in a two- 
part article on inflation and defense start- 
ing on page 35. 
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In This Issue. To take care of pos- 
sible civilian A-bomb casualties in a new 
world war, experts estimate the U.S. 
should have a stockpile of at least 7 mil- 
lion pints of blood plasma just as a 
starter. Where will it come from? In re- 
search centers last week scientists were 
at work on half a dozen new ways of 
making synthetic plasma—from corn, 
okra, acetylene gas and other sources. 
For the whole story, see page 48. 
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Next Issue. Ever since the dust set- 
tled over Hiroshima, thoughtful Ameri- 
cans have wondered what they would do 
if their turn came. In the March 7 issue, 
PATHFINDER tries to penetrate the smog 
of public confusion and official ferment 
which has blanketed the question of civil 
defense even under CD’s new chieftain, 
energetic Millard Caldwell. See The 
Front Moves to Main Street. 





Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for individ- 
uals. We oppose statism and totalitarian- 
ism in all forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing facts with- 
out bias, because we think that all the 
facts are on the side of freedom. 
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[POWER FOR 
MILITARY NEEDS / 


(Brectric POWER IS READY FOR BIG NEW 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION, AS WELL AS CIVILIAN USES. 
AMERICA'S BUSINESS~MANAGED ELECTRIC LIGHT 

AND POWER COMPANIES HAVE SCHEDULED THE 
INSTALLATION OF 30% MORE POWER BY 1953 


™ FOR STILL GREATER PRODUCTION. 











(BILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH SINCE 1945 / 












[RIALF OF ALL THE POWER 
we) alN THE WORLD / 
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6 BILLION SILVER 
DOLLARS WOULD 
REACH 2/3 OF THE 
WAY AROUND THE 
WwoRLo/ 





GPHATS THE BILL FOR NEW POWER PLANTS 
AND LINES BUILT BY BUSINESS-MANAGED ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES. THAT'S WHY THERES 40% MORE 
ELECTRIC POWER THAN ON V-J DAY. THOSE 
BILLIONS CAME FROM THE SAVINGS OF 
INVESTORS +- NOT FROM THE TAXES YOU PAY 
To THE GOVERNMENT. 

















UNITED STATES EUROPE RUSSIA REST OF 


woRL_d 
AMERICAS GREAT INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH ResTs 
ON ELECTRIC POWER -- CLOSE TO HALF THE WHOLE 
WORLD'S SUPPLY. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES HAVE STEADILY INCREASED 
THE POWER SUPPLY TO MEET GREATER AND 
GREATER DEMANDS. 
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ECT 46 STATES / 


OF DEFENSE PLANTS-- MOST U.S. ELECTRIC COMPANIES ARE CONNECTED 
$0 THEY CAN SWITCH ELECTRICITY FROM PLACE To PLACE. 
YOU COULD TRAVEL INTO 46 STATES WITHOUT EVER 
LEAVING THE BIG POWER LINES / 


-MANAGED, TAK-PAVING 
See OMPANIES THAT PUBLISH 
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(Bor NAMES OF THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 
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HERES THE NEW 1991 CAR 


New Inside...New Outside 
with a Completely New Kind of Ride 


NOW THE SECRET'S OUT! In previews " — 
of this new car men and women in all , 
walks of life were thrilled by a completely new 
riding principle, new styling and host of 
engineering improvements . . . amazed that 
any car offering so much, could cost so little. 








TED WILLIAMS—“‘When I first BETTY HUTTON—“It’s so big, sc 
saw this new 1951 car, its roomy, with greater visibility 
smart look, its new engineer- for every passenger.” (Soon 
ing advances made me put it to be seen in Cecil B. DeMille’s 
in the expensive car class!” “THE GREATEST SHOW 
says baseball’s great left- ON EARTH”—a Paramount 
handed slugger. Release in Technicolor.) 








NEW IN MORE WAYS THAN CARS COSTING UP TO $1,000 MORE! 


New Kind of Ride! New Oriflow shock absorber system based on an 
entirely new principle brings you a truly new kind of ride—over the 
same roads that jarred and “hammered” you in the past. 

New “Watchtower” Visibility through the new wider windshield and 
deeper, wider rear window—for greater safety, comfort. Here’s new 





FLOATS DOWN ROADS THAT STOP OTHER CARS spaciousness inside to let you ride relaxed, uncrowded. Yet, outside, 
New Oriflow shock absorber system—a its new beauty is sleek and trim for easier handling and parking. 
revolutionary advance in riding se yp and Drive Without Shifting! Dodge GYRO-MATIC brings you America’s 
PP sess opto toc ther pesca ta lowest-priced automatic transmission to free you from gear-shifting— 
—no wheel hop or bounce. with complete control of your car under all driving conditions. 


SEE THE NEW 1951 DODGE TODAY! 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, headed by Georgia's Walter F. George, is in favor 
of a "one-package" approach to the President's new tax proposals and 
will give the request for new funds no consideration until both House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees have acted on Truman's $71 bil- 
lion budget. The result, therefore, probably will be that no new tax 
laws will be passed until mid-June or early July. 


May, peace in Europe is likely until at least the middle of 1952. 


HOWEVER, A "FRINGE" WAR BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA and puppet nations Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania is still a touch-and-go matter. Army intelligence has 
learned that Russia has speeded its build up around Yugoslavia; more 
than 120,000 Soviet troops have been moved into Rumania, nearly 4,000 
tanks and armored vehicles have been assigned to Hungary and Bulgaria 
and large air units have been moved from Russia to the Yugoslavian 
borders. Moreover, the JCS fears that the spread of Titoism into 
Italy and the breakdown of the Italian Communist Party may do more to 
force Stalin's hand than to ensure peace. 


TO FIND OUT WHAT RESISTANCE TITO CAN PUT UP and how much and what kind of U.S. 
help he needs immediately, Air Secretary Thomas K. Finletter will 
visit the Yugoslav dictator early next week. Finletter, ostensibly on 
an information-gathering trip to Turkey and Greece, is charged with 


getting a top-level report from Tito himself. 


before Germany becomes a full partner. Moves are already afoot to ap-— 
praise Franco's 400,000-man army in respect to weapons, training and 
fighting ability. Supreme Commander Dwight D. Eisenhower favors the 
inclusion of the Spaniards as soon as practicable. He has the solid 
backing of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which lobbied long and success-— 
fully for U.S. recognition of Spain for just this purpose. 


advice of Eisenhower's future assistant, Field Marshal Bernard Mont— 
gomery. But the French will go along with Ike's recommendations. 


THE U.N. FORCES' APPROACH TO THE 38TH PARALLEL LAST SUNDAY was no military 
happenstance. The decision to press into North Korea was made the 
previous Monday at a meeting of the National Security Council. The 
decision had U.N. approval and no limit was set as to how far north 
U.N. troops should go. 


CHIEF CREDIT FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE ALLIED COMEBACK goes to Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, who now reports simultaneously to the JCS and to General 
Douglas MacArthur. And, neatly by—passing MacArthur, the Joint Chiefs 
have promised Ridgway directly that he could count on 50,000 replace— 


ment troops by spring. 
BESIDES PLANNING THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY, special ambassador John Foster 


Dulles's main job on his tour of the Pacific is to lay the groundwork 
for a Pacific Defense Pact, similar to the Atlantic Defense Pact. It 
would include the U.S., Japan, the Philippines, New Zealand and Aus— 
tralia. To help the pact's formation, Dulles is doing his best to 
urge the latter three nations to abandon their demands for reparations 
from Japan, pledging vast U.S. aid in exchange. 
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Ike will get his troops 


Great Debate over methods splits GOP, 
but Europe will be defended 


In the wake of Supreme Com- 
mander Dwight D. Eisenhower’s reports 
to President, Congress and country on the 
North Atlantic forces two things seemed 
certain: 

The United States would keep West- 
ern Europe at the top of its defense plan- 
ning priority list; and it would send 
more troops to bolster Europe’s shaky 
forces. 

Around these two certainties, how- 
ever, the Great Debate resumed in full 
fury after Eisenhower completed his re- 
ports. Interestingly enough, it seemed to 
be raging more hotly between Republi- 
cans and Republicans than between Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Possibly this was because Harry 
Truman’s position had never changed: 
He had committed his Administration 
long ago to fortifying Europe, had said 
repeatedly that more troops would be 
sent. Congress never challenged his basic 
assumption that the showdown with Rus- 
sia would finally be won in the West. It 
had, indeed, passed so many bills sup- 
porting the assumption that few members 
could reasonably argue against it. 


Not What, But How. Where mem- 





bers did quarrel, it was with Truman’s 
methods of achieving the objective. Ne- 
braska’s Senator Kenneth S. Wherry 
(R.) led those who wanted to require 
Congressional approval before the Presi- 
dent could dispatch troops. Whether 
Wherry or the Administration won this 
particular clash over method, the basic 
decision—sending troops to Europe— 
would not be changed. 

The only real opponent of U.S. 
troops as defenders of Europe was out- 
side Congress, and his voice, while re- 
spected, no longer swayed many votes on 
Capitol Hill. 

Hoover vs. the Bomb. The reali- 
ties, as 76-year-old Herbert Hoover saw 
them, made a greatly expanded Air Force 
and Navy imperative. These, he said, 
would be enough to save Europe if at- 
tacked. As for troops, “I urge watchful 
waiting until much more military strength 
has been developed by Europe itself and 
there is more evidence they have resolved 
their disunities.” Russia’s vast armies 
could not be defeated on land, he said— 
experting which atomic development (see 
below) might nullify. 

In this stand he was supported, in 
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300 miles away. The atom’s glare might change a great debate. (SEE: A-bomb) 
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the main, by Ohio’s Robert A. Taft—ex- 
cept that Taft did not oppose troops as 
such. He just wanted a strict limitation 
on them, because he did not trust the 
President. But from New York’s Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey came a sharp chal- 
lenge to both men. The number of troops, 
he said, should be left to “military ex- 
perts.” 

And as for Hoover’s thesis, Dewey 
said: “Anyone who thinks that you can 
defend the United States or any substan- 
tial portion of the world with any two out 
of the three branches of military service 
is ignoring every lesson of both modern 
and ancient history.” 


A-bomb tests: 
are armies obsolete? 


For nervous Nevadans—and per- 
haps for nervous Muscovites—it was a 
harrowing week. 

On Feb. 6 at 5:46 a.m. citizens of 
Las Vegas saw the pre-dawn sky explode 
in a flash of brilliant orange. In the 
ominous calm that followed, fearful all- 
night gamblers dived under tables in the 
Flamingo Hotel; a porter shut himself in 
a closet. Three women, tensely awaiting 
the explosion, became hysterical. 

After two terrible minutes came a 
rush of warm air, followed by the shock 
and roar of the concussion. Buildings 
rocked and plate glass windows shattered. 

This was the fifth and biggest atomic 
blast in 11 days of testing at the Army’s 
5,000-square-mile gunnery range 70 miles 
from Las Vegas. 

The flash of the fifth explosion was 
seen in Boise, Idaho, 500 miles from the 
range; its concussion was felt in Los An- 
geles, a distance of 300 miles. A day later 
in Washington, D.C., children romped in 
a fresh fall of harmlessly radioactive 
snow. 

What Was It? When the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced that this 
was the last explosion in the series, grate- 
ful Las Vegans breathed a sigh of relief, 
got back to the serious business of gam- 
bling. The question everybody was ask- 
ing and nobody was answering was sim- 
ple enough. Exactly what had been 
tested ? 

Terming the blasts “nuclear detona- 
tions,” AEC Chairman Gordon Dean 
added: “I don’t think it would be fair to 
call them bombs.” Further amplification 
came from Senator Brien McMahon (D.- 
Conn.), chairman of the Congressional 
Atomic Committee. Not only were various 
weapons tested, he said, but trials were 
made of defenses against atomic war. He 
called the detonations “a landmark in 
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American development of atomic energy 
for national defense.” 

It was virtually certain that the 
Nevada operation extended the use of the 
atomic bomb from purely strategic pur- 
poses to tactical (capable of being used 
by armies in the field against enemy 
troops). Top experts agreed on two main 
possibilities: (1) atomic artillery, (2) 
guided missiles with atomic warheads. 

Super-cannon. Atomic artillery 
would be a final and incontrovertible 
trump card against mass land armies. 
The chief problem in the development of 
such artillery was designing a suitable 
shell casing and assembly for the fission- 
able material. This must be light enough 
to be used in an artillery piece but heavy 
enough to hold the exploding shell to- 
gether for the initial one ten-millionth 
of a second required to effect a chain 
reaction. After the Nevada operation 
there was little doubt that American en- 
gineers and physicists had turned the 
trick. 

If most Americans believed along 
with Senator McMahon that “atomic en- 
ergy is the main deterrent against war,” 
they could take new heart from the Ne- 
vada tests. 


GOP states its case 
on Lincoln Day 
Half a hundred top-rank Republi- 


cans honored Abraham Lincoln this week 
by denouncing the Democratic Admin- 
istration. 

From Maine to Alaska, GOP stal- 
warts hammered the Administration’s 
“softness” toward communism, its zigzag 
foreign policy, its proposals to send 
troops to Europe without Congressional 
approval. Republicans also hit a new 
theme: corruption in Truman’s govern- 
ment-by-crony. 

While Congressional Democrats 
obligingly marked time on Capitol Hill 
(Republicans will return the compliment 
in April when Jackson Day dinners are 
held), Ohio’s Presidential aspirant Rob- 
ert A. Taft spoke in Chicago, Salt Lake 
City and Des Moines. Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois scheduled 11 speeches. Other 
speakers spread the word in key areas. 

Hitting the Headlines. Of all the 
Lincoln Day orators, the two who re- 
ceived most notice were Bob Taft and 
Wisconsin’s Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 
When 12,000 District of Columbia Re- 
publicans kicked off the celebration Feb. 
5 with a chicken box-supper, McCarthy’s 
hand was second only to Taft’s. 

Even before this acclaim, McCarthy 
had already begun to collect on the pres- 
tige from his anti-Communist campaign. 
Ranking Republican on the Senate Exec- 
utive Expenditures Committee, he ousted 
Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
from her seat on a special investigating 
subcommittee. This was in retaliation for 
Mrs. Smith’s criticism of his anti-Com- 
munist tactics last year. Then he asked 
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Lincoln Day. Taft and Edith Nourse Rogers celebrate with chicken. (SEE: GOP) 


for and got a seat on the powerful Ap- 
propriations Committee, was promptly 
assigned to the subcommittee which han- 
dles State Department funds. 


The kindly sheriff 
and the gamblers 


The spotlight of Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver’s Crime Investigating Committee 
last week played over the puffy features 
of some of the most brazen rodents yet 
caught blinking in its glare. 

The committee has painstakingly felt 





Softhearted. Clancy 
just wanted to help. (SEE: Sheriff) 


of New Orleans 


its way along the connecting burrows of 
the gambling empire run by Frank Cos- 
tello, “Dandy Phil” Kastel, Joe Adonis, 
Mickey Cohen and others. Last fortnight 
—before the committee turned to Detroit 
—one such tunnel led to New Orleans. 

164 Times No. Nobody was par- 
ticularly surprised when New Orleans 
mobster Carlos Marcello, reputedly a 
henchman of Costello’s, declined 164 
times to answer committee questions. But 
it seemed odd when Sheriff Frank Clancy 
of nearby Jefferson Parish (known as 
“Clancy’s Kingdom”) sought the same 
immunity. 

When the committee finally _per- 
suaded Clancy to “sing,” however, he 
merrily explained the whole situation. 
Gambling, he said, was nothing new to 
his parish: “It’s been going on there for 
hundreds of years.” His only plea to 
Kastel when he opened his swank gam- 
bling joint was that he should hire “those 
old and unfortunate men who could not 
find employment elsewhere.” 

Clancy also claimed to have won 
$78,000 at the track in only four years, 
averaging an annual income of $20,000 
to $50,000. His official pay: $6,000 a year. 

Another sheriff with a curious case 
of amnesia was C. F. (Dutch) Rowley of 
St. Bernard Parish. Beyond confessing 
that he kept about $20,000 in a safe in his 
room, Sheriff Rowley refused to discuss 
his other assets, rumored to be fabulous, 
or his relations with the gamblers flour- 
ishing in his bailiwick. 

Penalties of Silence. As _ valen- 
tines for Marcello, his brother Andrew, 
Phil Kastel and six other gamblers, Ke- 
fauver is asking Congress for contempt 
citations, which carry penalties of a 
$1,000 fine or one year imprisonment for 
each offense. 

For breaking his initial silence, the 
committee canceled its plans to cite 
Sheriff Clancy as well. 
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Wide World 
Citizen. Garbo the glamorous gets her 
final U.S. papers. (SEE: Record) 


For the record 


In Los Angeles, Swedish-born Greta 
Garbo, movie star and lover of solitude, 
became an American citizen. Miss Garbo, 
45, may soon make a new film. 

e @ The Senate’s newly formed Mc- 
Carran Anti-Subversive Committee seized 
the files of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, often lambasted by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.). At the same time 
GOP members of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee charged Chairman 
John S. Wood (D.-Ga.) with a “sit-down” 
attitude, called for more vigorous investi- 
gations. 

e @ President Truman asked Con- 
gress to ignore our differences with India, 
authorize 2 million tons of grain for the 
famine-threatened population. 

@ @ Returned railroad switchmen la- 
bored overtime to break the 700,000-car 
freight jam caused by their ten-day work 
stoppage. Despite the Army’s threat to 
fire all who failed to return to work, few 
strikers, if any, were likely to lose their 
jobs. 

@ @ The Justice Department moved 
to press perjury charges against a Senate 
Armed Services Committee witness who 
accused Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Anna M. Rosenberg of Communist affilia- 
tion last December. Mrs. Rosenberg was 
unanimously cleared by the committee. 


The Candy Curtain 


In World War I, German measles 
suddenly became “Liberty” measles. In 
World War II, Japanese cherry trees blos- 
somed briefly as “Oriental” cherry trees. 
Last week the superpatriots were at it 
again. In a South Bend, Ind., sweetshop a 
sign went up in the window: “Bavarian 
mints, formerly Russian mints.” 
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Will we have enough food? 


Yes, prices are high, but not out of line 


Is food getting scarce? Are food 
prices the main cause of inflation? 

Government agencies, Congress and 
agricultural leaders, understandably dis- 
agreeing on some points, produce some 
important facts in the current debate: 

Food will be plentiful: Families will 
eat more beef, poultry, eggs, milk and 
cream than they did before World War II 
(see chart). They'll eat less bread, but 
only because of their changing dietary 
habits. 

Farmers will produce plenty, because: 

1. Farms have been mechanized. In 
1940 less than a third of farms were elec- 
trified; last year the figure was more than 
85%. In 1940 farmers drove 1.5 million 
tracters; today it’s 3.5 million. Trucks 
doubled, to 2 million. Grain combines, 
corn pickers and milking machines tripled 
or quadrupled. 

2. The new defense agencies appar- 
ently respect farmers’ need for manpower, 
equipment, supplies and fuel more than 
their World War II predecessors. 

3. Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan has announced crop “guides” 
for this year. Except for potatoes and 
minor crops, the lid’s off. 

Farmers will have a tough job, be- 
cause: 

1. Since Pearl Harbor the popula- 
tion of the U.S. has jumped some 19 mil- 
lion, yet farm workers have dropped from 
11.7 million to 10.4 million. 

2. War materials require chemicals 
needed for fertilizers and insecticides. 

3. Weather and insects are always 
a threat to crops and livestock. 

4. Farmers cannot make quick flips 
in production plans to meet fast-changing 
conditions. Crops depend on seasons; live- 
stock on long gestation periods. 

Food costs so much, because: 

1. Farm production costs have risen. 
Farmers pay more for labor ($200 a 
month plus a house is no longer uncom- 
mon in some areas), land, machinery, 
equipment, supplies and fuel. 

2. Food processors, packers, whole- 
salers, distributors, grocery stores and 


How we’re eating 


(Per capita consumption) 


1941 1942 1951 

Beef, Ibs. 605 608 63 
Chicken, Ibs. 205 234 26 
Turkey, lbs. 3.5 3.7 4.7 
Eggs, number 311 316 
Milk & cream, 

lbs. 352 371 
Grain equivalent of 
Wheat products, 

Ibs. 220 





meat markets have higher costs. Farmers 
get 50¢ of each dollar the housewife 
spends for food. (In 1940 they got only 
40¢, but in 1945 it was 54¢.) 

3. Housewives are willing to spend 
more for top-quality meat, eggs and milk. 





La Mendola for Pathtinder 


“They weren’t so tough in the old days. 
My dad says he couldn’t carry $10 worth 
of groceries when he was a boy.” 


(They can bring prices down any time 
they wish by boycotting expensive items, 
buying cheaper substitutes. ) 

Real food costs are little higher than 
they were ten years ago, because: 

In the three months after Korea, food 
costs, including restaurant meals, took 
24% of total family income. 

Some of this money is spent on im- 
ported foods and on fish, income from 
which does not go to farmers. In 1940 
22% of family income was spent on food. 
Food prices have risen less than 8% since 
Korea, but families still spend little more 
than a quarter of their incomes for 
meals. 

Food prices are a minor factor in 
inflation, because: 

Food prices, except for a few items 
such as meat, are not out of line with 
others. Critics want to change the law 
under which farm commodities selling for 
less than parity are exempted from price 
ceilings. Parity marks the level at which 
commodities should sell to give farmers a 
fair income, expressed in terms of pre- 
World War I relationships. 

If all commodities now selling for less 
than parity were raised to parity—even 
without reducing those items now frozen 
at more than parity—the cost of living 
would increase less than 2%. 

The great majority of families now 
can buy as much food with 19% of their 
disposable income as they could with 
23% in the 1935-39 period. 
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The Remington case: 
guilty as charged 


The jury mulled over the evidence 
for 4 hours and 25 minutes, took one bal- 
lot, returned a verdict of guilty. Next day, 
slender, soft-spoken William Remington, 
slightly rumpled from a night in jail, 
heard Judge Gregory Noonan pronounce 
sentence: for having told a grand jury he 
was not a Communist Party member, five 
years in prison and $2,000 fine. 

The penalty was the maximum the 
court could decree; To many Americans 
it seemed well merited. For behind the 
formal accusation of perjury loomed the 
likelihood, brought out during the trial, 
that the ex-Commerce Department econ- 
omist had not merely lied, but had passed 
on to a Red courier in wartime Govern- 
ment data on defense. Nor was there 
much sympathy for Remington from the 
left wing: The prosecution had uncovered 
letters he had written the FBI informing 
on friends and acquaintances he sus- 
pected, on rather slim grounds, of being 
Communist Party members. 

Remington’s case, nevertheless, will 
be appealed and, if necessary, fought 
through to the Supreme Court. Chief con- 
tention of defense counsel William Chan- 
ler will be that the grand jury foreman 
joined with the Government’s star wit- 
ness, Elizabeth Bentley, to publish a book 
alleging Remington’s “guilt”—before the 
grand jury had reached a decision. 

Review of Reviewers. Whatever 
the Appellate Court’s verdict, Reming- 
ton’s career was obviously finished. But 
there remained the ticklish question of 


the future of the Government’s loyalty - 


boards. Remington, dismissed from his 
job by one board, had been reinstated by 
the over-all review board—largely, it is 
true, because his wife’s testimony was 
then inadmissible and because Miss Bent- 
ley failed to appear. Inevitably, however, 





International 


Target. White House aide Dawson finds 
himself on the spot as . . 
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Wide Worid 
Guilty. Remington is convicted of per- 
jury on Red ties. (SEE: Remington) 


indignant voices were raised in Congress 
to denounce the boards as a “farce.” 

Equally critical but for different rea- 
sons is editorialist Alan Barth of the 
Washington Post. In his recent book, The 
Loyalty of Free Men (Viking, New York: 
$3) he argues that the boards have not 
accomplished either of their twin pur- 
poses: They have not relieved the public 
of its anxiety about Reds in high places, 
nor protected Government personnel from 
“unfounded accusations of disloyalty.” 

Presumably—if Congress doesn’t get 
around to it firs-—Mr. Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights, headed by Fleet Admiral Chester 
Nimitz, will explore the whole headache 
and report on how the Federal Govern- 
ment can achieve its delicately balanced 
objectives—to ensure the staffing of its 
agencies with completely loyal men, while 
avoiding establishment of a system of 
thought-control. 


The RFC has 


too many friends 


Harry Truman flexed his biceps 
and took on a new foe last week. This 
time it was a Senate Banking subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator J. William Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.). It shaped up as a 
heavyweight battle. 

A year ago Fulbright questioned the 
wisdom of a $44 million loan granted by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


to Kaiser-Frazer. Harley Hise, then RFC 
chairman, rebuffed him sharply and 
okayed the loan. Fulbright promptly 
pressed for an investigation of the mam- 
moth Government lending agency. A Con- 
gress long irked by RFC policies gave 
him the green light. 

In its report, finally made public last 
fortnight, Fulbright’s subcommittee 
flayed the RFC, charged the five-man 
board of directors (appointed last year 
by the President, not yet approved by a 
skeptical Senate) with: (1) mismanage- 
ment; (2) improper use of Federal lend- 
ing authority; (3) yielding to outside in- 
fluence; (4) political personal favorit- 
ism. Top Presidential Assistant Donald 
Dawson was accused of unduly influenc- 
ing RFC activities. 

Success Story. Two RFC directors, 
Walter L. Dunham and William E. Wil- 
lett, were specifically censured for bend- 
ing to influence. 

The report also tagged as improper 
influence-wielders William M. Boyle, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; and E. Merl Young, who rose 
in ten years from a $1,080-a-year mes- 
senger to a $60,000-a-year “expediter” 
for RFC clients. (Mrs. Young is a 
White House secretary.) 

The charges were promptly denied 
by all the accused except Dawson who 
made no comment, allowed his boss to 
answer for him. The President, never 
one to let down a friend, did just that. 
He termed the charges “asinine,” said he 
had full confidence in Dawson. Then he 
renominated all five directors. 

This week the subcommittee started 
hearings. Round Two was under way. 


Winter miracle 


She had lain in the alley all night, 
with the temperature 11° below zero. 
When the Chicago police found her, she 
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ther probes of RFC. (SEE: Friends) 
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was stiff as a plank—‘“like something 
you'd take out of a deep freezer”—the 
blood near the surface of her body turned 
to icy slush. 

Rushed to Michael Reese Hospital, 
Mrs. Dorothy Mae Stevens, 23, became 
overnight the focus of international med- 
ical curiosity. Her temperature on admit- 
tance was 64°—34.6° below normal. Her 
blood pressure: too low to be recorded. 

Fighting Chance. Within 12 hours 
Mrs. Stevens had thawed and run up a 
slight fever. Semiconscious, she was able 
to drink tea, gelatin and broth. By the 
second day, Mrs. Stevens was fully con- 
scious and able to move her fingers and 
toes. But doctors still thought she might 
lose her limbs. 

Dr. Harold Laufman spoke for a 
flabbergasted profession: “It’s fantastic 
that she’s alive at all.” 


The draft beckons 
to 18-year-olds 


A Senate Armed Services subcom- 
mittee last week decided reluctantly that 
18-year-olds would have to serve. A per- 
manent draft system (which the Defense 
Department labeled “Universal Military 
Service and Training”) loomed for Amer- 
icans. 

The committee’s bill—only the first 
step in the legislative process—would 
leave fathers and veterans for defense 
plants. But it would give civilians power 
to select 75,000 students a year to com- 
plete college training first. And it would 
require Selective Service to squeeze more 
men from the 19-26 age group, currently 
the only men eligible. Only then would 
18-year-olds be drafted, starting with 
those nearest 19. 

Not written into the bill, but granted 
by Defense Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall and Selective Service Director Lewis 
Hershey, was a lowering of induction 
standards to cut the present rejection 
rate of approximately 34%, almost half 
of them for mental reasons. And Marshall 
agreed to review all 4-F deferments since 
1948, to yield possibly another 75,000 to 
150,000 men of 19 to 26 fit for limited 
service. 

Two Years and Six. The new bill 
would boost the present 21-month service 
period to two years. (The Administra- 
tion had demanded 27 months.) Dis- 
charged draftees would remain subject to 
call for another six years in the National 
Guard or other reserve units. Later, when 
the President judged the emergency over, 
he could reduce the active reserve period 
to four or six months. 

The committee hoped proponents of 
a “Foreign Legion” would be satisfied 
with a rider to the bill which would allow 
125,000 foreign volunteers to enter the 
regular U.S. Army at a rate of 25,000 a 
year. This service would count toward 
the five-year residence needed for first 
citizenship papers. 
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Death toll 84. From a temporary trestle to unforgettable disaster. (SEE: Wreck) 


Train wreck No. 3 tops the list 


Speed and human errors produce a new disaster 


Tuesday evening, Feb. 6, seemed 
like any other rainy, clammy-cold Tues- 
day evening in Jersey City. From the 
Hudson Tube cars at the Exchange Place 
station, shopgirls, bankers, brokers and 
businessmen, harassed members of New 
York’s army of suburbanites, hustled to 
board the crack commuter train, The 
Broker. 

Right on time, at 5:10 p.m., the 11- 
car train, loaded to the aisles with 1,050 
passengers, pulled out, bound for Jersey 
City, bound for Red Bank, Long Branch, 
Asbury Park and other way stations 
along the north shore. Making good time, 
The Broker stopped briefly at Newark, 
pulled out at 5:25. With 57-year-old en- 
gineer Joseph Fitzsimmons highballing it 
at 60 miles an hour, the train rattled the 
flat industrial countryside. Like an eerie 
mechanical snake in the gray before- 
darkness, it approached Woodbridge, 
where a temporary trestle had been put 
in use five hours before. 

Fitzsimmons slowed as he swung 
onto the spur leading to the trestle, look- 
ing in vain for warning signals in the 
mist of the wintry night. Then in a 
grinding, tearing crash—‘“the engine 
buckled and reared like a horse,” Fitz- 
simmons said later—the engine and first 
five cars hurtled from the tracks and 
plunged 20 feet down into the soft mud 
of the embankment. The other six cars 
stayed upright, grotesquely twisted across 
the rails. 

The Human Animal. For a second 
there was silence as billowing clouds of 
smoke, dust and searing steam rose from 


the rubble—and then came the screams. 

While the half-dead tried to free 
themselves from the mangled dead, am- 
bulances and rescue squads hurried to 
the scene. Plasma was rushed from New 
York and Jersey City. A morgue was set 
up in a nearby garage and the dead were 
covered with old newspapers. In minutes 
huge crowds pressed around the site in a 
stark-eyed hysterical ring. 

As firemen lowered him slowly out 
of a car, 19-year-old Richard Douglas, 
a student from West Long Branch, told 
what it was like inside: 

“I was thrown on top of a pile of 
squirming people. Blood poured on my 
face from the man on top of me... . 
After what seemed like an hour I reached 
a smashed window.” . 

The Casualties. All night long they 
laid the dead along a white picket fence 
at the foot of the embankment. And when 
morning came, the toll was nearly in— 
84 dead and almost 500 injured. It was 
the worst rail accident in the nation in 
more than a quarter of a century and the 
third major train disaster in a year in 
the New York area.* 

And as always there were investiga- 
tions on top of investigations. The Penn- 
sylvania, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the FBI and the state of New 
Jersey feverishly sought a reason and an 
explanation. 

As he sat in his hospital bed like a 
dazed and injured Buddha, engineer Fitz- 
simmons, who had never had an accident 


*Richmond Hill, N.Y., 79 killed; Rockville 
Centre, N.Y., 32 killed. 
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in 33 years, said he had reduced speed to 
25 miles an hour. But conductor John H. 
Bishop testified he had felt no braking 
before the crash. 


Wages: going up 


In Denver, 1,250 union butchers 
had asked for a raise; their packing 
house employers had granted it. 

Then the packers began worrying 
about the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
freeze on wages. Last Thursday they de- 
cided to postpone the new contract, pend- 
ing WSB approval. 

Disgusted, the 1,250 butchers went 
out on strike. 

By this week, with the wage freeze 
less than a month old, hundreds of cases 
of similar confusion had forced WSB to 
consider relaxing the ban. 

What it had in mind as a substitute 
was a so-called “catch-up” formula to 
permit wages to rise as much as 8% over 
the levels of last March. 

Not Enough. Labor wanted more. 
The 8% increase, union leaders claimed, 
wouldn’t keep pace with prices (see be- 
low). 

Last week, WSB Chairman Cyrus 
Ching, 74, visibly tired of the whole mess, 
indicated he would resign as soon as the 
board hammered out a formula. To oth- 
ers, he would leave the task of making 
the formula work. 


Prices: a higher level 
Price Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle 


was having his headaches. Last week, for 
example, retailers complained that they 
were feeling price rises at the wholesale 
level (prices up 16% since Korea) but 
could not pass them on to consumers be- 
cause of the price freeze. They would 
lose money. Wouldn’t DiSalle do some- 
thing? 





Acme 
Engineer. Fitzsimmons says he applied 
brakes; others disagree. (SEE: Wreck) 
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Wide World 


Michigan moves to the YMCA 


This is the fire which last week 


crippled Michigan. The $4 million 
blaze (set by a Highway Department 
employe who said he thought he would 
be arrested and so escape the draft) 
lasted 45 hours, gutted Lansing’s 28- 


DiSalle did. He told a Congressional 
committee he would soon allow dealers 
to pass on their increased costs, but in 
terms of dollars-and-cents markups, not 
percentage markups. Thus, if the whole- 
sale price of a pair of shoes rose 16¢, 
the retail price would also increase pre- 
cisely 16¢. 

Earlier last week, DiSalle had moved 
to prevent a new black market in meat 
by compelling all slaughterers to regis- 
ter. Then he swung his attention to an- 
other headache—a storm of opposition to 
the freeze on trading in cotton futures. It 
has kept already-scarce cotton off the 
market, forced mills to shut down. 

The most that Americans could hope 
for was a leveling off of prices this sum- 
mer at plateaus 5% to 7% above today’s, 
and a gradual relaxation of controls in 
two to three years—if all-out war does 
not come first. 


How to raise taxes 


by $16.5 billion 


North Carolina’s 87-year-old Rep- 
resentative Robert L. Doughton (D.) 
snorted angrily that his House Ways and 
Means Committee had “never been faced 
with a problem so serious or so difficult.” 

But, said “Muley” Doughton last 
week with a stubborn shake of his head, 
“We'll do what we can.” He made no 
promises. 

Like Muley, his colleagues of the 
Congress were both annoyed and flabber- 
gasted by the latest Truman tax request. 
The President had finally wrapped him- 
self in the mantle of pay-as-you-go. He 
wanted $16.5 billion in new taxes—$10 


year-old State Office Building. State 
government was paralyzed as vital rec- 
ords were destroyed. This week Mich- 
igan’s government had _ temporary 
housing in an old YMCA building and 
the Lansing Armory. 





billion right away and the remainder 
later, in the year. 

American Austerity. Three days 
after the message Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder came to the Hill to 
spell it out. Not only did Snyder want a 
4% boost in income taxes, which would 
raise them one point above highest World 
War II levels, but he also proposed strik- 
ing direct at many of the luxuries and 
necessities of American living. 

In the field of equipment and appli- 
ances which are luxuries for some but 
necessities for many, the Government 
wanted to boost the sales tax on automo- 
biles from 7% of manufacturer’s price to 
20%. It wanted to raise the gasoline tax 
from 144¢ per gallon to 3¢. From 10% 
of manufacturer’s price, electric, gas and 
oil household appliances would be in- 
creased to 25%. Radios, television sets, 
phonographs, phonograph records and 
musical instruments would be raised 
from 10% to 25%. 

Taxes and Loopholes. The in- 
creases, Snyder estimated, would provide 
an additional $4 billion from income 
taxes, $3 billion from excise taxes. By 
boosting corporation taxes sharply, an- 
other $3 billion could be raised. The final 
$6.5 billion would come in a bill to be 
submitted later. 

For Muley Doughton and his friends, 
this was a tall order. Few of them liked 
the idea of two bills; Ohio’s Senator 
Taft and Georgia’s Senator Walter 
George thought it should be one package 
if it had to be done at all. Done that way, 
it might raise no more than $8 billion. 

And Congress would certainly not 
hurry to raise more taxes unless it could 
cut the fat from his 1951 budget requests. 
This Truman refused to accept; he 
“dared” Congress to try it. 
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Wide World 


Businessman’s friends. Ashler and Etheredge know the ropes. (SEE: Crisis) 


How the new crisis 
revives a swindle 


It’s still the capital’s slickest con- 
fidence game. And this week, with billions 
in defense contracts being readied for 
bids, dozens of hopeful swindlers are 
starting to play it again. - 

The game’s pattern is as formalized 
as a minuet: contact a small businessman 
(possibly wanting to convert to mess kits) 
who looks suitably depressed by the Wash- 
ington runaround. After appropriate sym- 
pathy, introduce him to an office hung with 
personally-inscribed photos of top Govern- 
ment brass. Let fall a few intimate anec- 
dotes about Cabinet members. Then sug- 
gest a little talk over the cocktails with 
Mr. Big, the key man in mess-kit procure- 
ment. 

The Fixer’s Bill. Finally, present 
the bill. In World War II it used to be 5% 
of the contract in question. Now the price 
is 10% plus, of course, a substantial re- 
tainer. 

Taking a dim view of such shenani- 
gans, a Federal grand jury last week in- 
dicted one of the most active of the influ- 
ence peddlers: James V. Hunt, accused 
of having wangled contracts for private 
bidders while still on the Government 
payroll. Simultaneously, Senator Clyde 
Hoey (D.-N.C.) reopened his committee’s 
investigation of the contact racket. 

On Record. Hoey’s committee may 
not nip every 10-percenter. But two other 
factors should help considerably. One is 
the new contract form made mandatory 
last month for all U.S. agencies. This 
compels the businessman to list the name, 
fee, and precise function of any third 
party assisting him in obtaining the con- 
tract. If he fails to register the 10-per- 
center, he’s liable to $10,000 fine or five 
years in jail. 

The other factor which may put a 
crimp in the Washington confidence game 
is the steady progress in giving small 
businessmen more information on dealing 
with the Government. Today any employer 
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in search of a contract can go to the big 
city nearest him, check Government pro- 
curement with a branch office of the Com- 
merce Department or with the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In Washington, he can 
inquire directly at the military procure- 
ment information service in the Penta- 
gon, where men such as Commander P. F. 
Ashler and L. C. Etheredge are on duty. 

Some cities are also on the job. New 
Orleans has devised a plan to give small 
companies free advice. York, Pa., and 
New York have adopted similar schemes. 
Last week Paterson, N.J., came up with 
an even more ambitious project: to turn 
the Chambers of Commerce in 500 to 750 
cities not merely into clearing-houses for 
information, but into virtual agencies for 
Federal procurement. 


People’s affairs 


In the last ten years the 
amount of currency in circulation 
has quadrupled; in the last half cen- 
tury our currency has increased 14 
times. How much of this increase 
was caused by a growing popula- 
tion, a rising volume of trade, a 
steadily mounting national income 
—or to the Government’s liberal 
money policies—is not certain. 
Whatever the reason, here’s a break- 
down of the currency the nation has 
needed since 1900: 


$ 2,081,231,000 
5,467,589,000 

4,746,297,000 

7,046,743,000 

f 26,746,438,000 
1949 ....... 27,493,000,000 
Nov. 1950... 27,591,000,000 


The Government has taken in 

_since July 1... ... .$23,850,990,761 

The Government has _ spent 

since July 1 $23,523,005,282 
The Government owes 

+ eee ee -$256,004,742,357 





WASHINGTON TALK 





Among the missing 


Officials at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, engaged in tracking down farmers 
who have borrowed money from the Gov- 
ernment, have received some curious re- 
plies to their inquiries. Recent examples: 

ee “This man is deceased. His 
whereabouts have been unknown over 
four years and mail addressed to him has 
been forwarded and returned marked: 
‘Moved and Left No Forwarding <Ad- 
dress’.” 

ee “Mr. B. passed away five years 
ago as indicated by a son which you will 
find enclosed in his docket.” 

ee “I can tell you this man died 
about five years ago. This is all I can say.” 


49th state? 


The U.S. Senate holds no stouter 
supporters of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek than California’s William F. Know- 
land and Richard M. Nixon. Their re- 
ward: Democratic colleagues now gravely 
refer to them as “the Senator from North 
Formosa” and “the Senator from South 
Formosa.” 


Sioux on warpath 


Sitting Bull blew into town last 
week. With press agents for the film 
Tomahawk riding herd on him, the 90- 
year-old chief and five other Sioux from 
South Dakota’s Pine Ridge Reservation 
pitched camp on the sixth floor of the 
Statler and sounded off on the Great 
White Father’s treatment of the Indians. 

Son of General Custer’s conqueror, 
Sitting Bull Jr. let American Horse, Bad 
Bear and Ben Black Elk do most of the 
talking, interjecting only an occasional 
comment in sign language. Bull, a deaf- 
mute, was a little tired from a week’s 
barnstorming around the East; as the 
pow-wow progressed, he tended to doze 
off, his tomahawk slipping into his lap. 

Even There. Principal gripe of 
Chief Bad Bear, who comes from a solidly 
Republican district, appeared to be Gov- 
ernment red tape. He spoke in Sioux, 
however, which proved heavy going for 
most reporters present. American Horse’s 
English was not much clearer. Finally, 
Ben Black Elk, a warrior of but 45 sum- 
mers, coughed deferentially and _ inter- 
vened. 

“Possibly,” he said, “I can shed a 
little light on the situation. Our troubles 
stem, in part, from the fact that we are not 
full citizens. We vote, yes. We serve in the 
Army, yes. But when we are on the reser- 
vation we are, technically, wards of the 
Government. Which means, for example, 
that we cannot get a GI loan, since our 
collateral—our land—is held in trust for 
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us by Washington.” A waiter brought 
Sitting Bull a large strawberry sundae, 
nested in ice. Alert at once, the chief 
picked up a spoon and went to work. 
Black Elk resumed. “We are told, of 
course, that if we relinquish our tribal 
rights and claims, and move off the res- 
ervation, these complications will vanish.” 

No Peace Pipe. He was interrupted 
by Bad Bear. Waving a Lucky Strike ex- 
citedly, the chief orated for some mo- 
ments. Sitting Bull looked at him, then 
returned to his sundae. 

“Bad Bear says,” interpreted Black 
Elk, “that our rights are sacred to us. 
We shall never relinquish them. We were 
here first.” 

Mrs. American Horse grunted assent. 
Her contribution seemed to rouse some 
dormant memory in her husband. “My 
wife,” thundered American Horse, “she 
apply t’ree times for dis ole-age assist- 
ance. T’ree times dey say no! Why? 
Why? Because I got $40 month police 
pension. And she got $80 year land-rent. 
Ugh! What dey expect us live on? Got 





no meat, got no doc, got no jobs. Dis 
Indian Department—” 

Black Elk tamped out his cigarette 
impatiently. “The Indian Department,” 
he declared, “will never solve the Indians’ 
problems. Why should it? When the In- 
dian Department buries the last Indian, 
its only comment will be: ‘Now we're out 
of a job!’” 

Carefully scraping the final traces of 
ice cream from.his dish, Sitting Bull rose, 
extracted his room key from his buckskin 


*Olivia Black Elk, Mrs. 
American Horse, Sitting Bull, 
Black Elk (squatting). 
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American Horse, 
Bad Bear, Ben 


S. Bull and party.* Redskins, they said, were not immune to red tape. (SEE: Sioux) 


trousers, and strode, feathers and _ ll, 
down the hall. Black Elk sighed. “Re- 
member, we’re going to the Republican 
box-supper tonight. Everybody outside the 
hotel at 8:15, with tom-toms.” 


Control by quip 


Chubby Michael V. DiSalle, the 
country’s new price stabilizer, may yet 
leave town on a rail, as unpopular as any 
of his predecessors. But he isn’t losing 
any sleep over the prospect. His policy: 
Hew to the line, and let the quips fall 
where they may. 

Asked whether he favored freezing a 
few prices, or all, DiSalle grinned ami- 
ably. “My father,” he drawled, “used to 
say the way to cut off a bobcat’s tail was 
all at once and close to the body. If you 
try to do it an inch at a time, you get a 
sore tail and a mad cat.” 

Asked if he thought the price of the 
cigar he was smoking should be frozen, 
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too, DiSalle contemplated the stogie at 
arm’s length. “The price of this thing,” 
he observed, “has been pretty stable. In 
fact, that’s what most people think it 
smells like.” 


The waste-basket (4) 


For use in the airplane assigned to 
its executives, Interior’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation bought $2.45 worth of paper drink- 
ing cups. Administrative cost of handling 
the purchase order: $17.35. 


Along the American Way 


Who cares about $180? 


Could you use $60? 

Senator Byrd says that about 
$60 for each man, woman and child 
in the country could be trimmed out 
of the increased spending proposed 
by the President. 

What the Senator actually sug- 
gests is that the Government could 
get along, and still do a good de- 
fense job, with $9.1 billion less than 
Mr. Truman has asked. Divide $9 
billion by 150 million people, and 
the answer is $60 each. 

Put it another way, and Senator 
Byrd thinks the President is asking 
for $180 more from a family of three 
persons than the Government needs 
to take. 

All those who prefer to see the 
Government spend their $180, write 
to Congress and Say so! 


Over a barrel 


A homely old saying pictures 
a false economy as “saving at the 
spigot and losing at the bunghole.” 

Unless one is a technical ex- 
pert, he finds the controversy be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board too complicated for 
understanding. A major difference 
arises over interest rates on Govern- 
ment borrowing. The Treasury 
argues that higher rates would cost 
taxpayers more every year. 

The Federal Reserve says “yes, 
but. . . .” At present low interest 
rates, its banks will be called upon 
to take bonds the public does not 
buy; and the new money thus cre- 
ated will feed inflation. With more 
inflation, the public will pay far 
more in rising prices than the extra 
interest would cost. 

Not being a technical financial 
expert, I could be wrong. But since 
the Treasury’s position, which the 
President favors, makes unlimited 
political spending easier, my guess 
is that the Treasury goes for saving 
at the spigot. 

Either way the paying citizen 
seems to be over the barrel. 


Question 


Mr. Hoover figures that total 
taxes will be taking about 37% of 
the nation’s earnings. A top ques- 
tion for long years to come will be 
how much Government can people 
afford to buy? 
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WORLD 





Hong Kong—Red market place 


British Crown Colony’s trade in war goods 
supplies Mao’s Chinese forces 


The British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong, grown richer and fatter by 
two years of record trading, continued to 
do business last week with Communist 
China. 

Ships of the China Merchants Steam- 
ship Co., flying the Red flag of Mao 
Tse-tung, steamed out of Hong Kong’s 
Victoria Harbor, best port of South China, 
their musty holds filled with goods the 
Communist masters of China could obtain 
only from the free non-Communist world. 
Trains and trucks also moved material 
overland to Canton. The price was high 
but the Communists were willing to pay it. 

Hong Kong (meaning “fragrant wa- 
ters”) is an island 11 miles long and 2 
to 5 miles wide. China ceded it to Britain 
as a prize after the Opium War of 1839. 
Some years later the British acquired by 
a 99-year lease a 356-mile strip on the 
mainland—the New Territories (see 
map). The British turned Hong Kong into 
one of the most beautiful places in the 
Orient. They made it a prosperous trading 
center and one of the brightest jewels in 
the empire’s crown. Hong Kong’s first mil- 
lionaire was William Jardine, a Scottish 
physician who founded the firm of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., and made a fortune in 
the opium trade. 

White Man’s Burden. Today, hun- 
dreds of millionaires later, Hong Kong 
lives in a special world all its own. In a 
colony of 2 million, 97% of the popula- 
tion is Chinese, the labor supply for fac- 
tories and docks. 

Hong Kong’s 9,000 British are able 
administrators and stolid successors to 
the pioneer Jardines and Mathesons. Al- 
though they live on the slope of a Com- 
munist volcano, they exhibit none of the 
panic sometimes evident in other Asian 
cities. They keep firm tabs on England’s 
$4 billion investment in Hong Kong. 

Not even the United Nations action in 
stamping the brand of aggressor on Red 
China has shaken the calm of Hong Kong’s 
British. The resolution was passed Feb. 1 
by the General Assembly, 44-7, with Brit- 
ain voting for it. Sponsored by the United 
States, it urged the U.N. to follow this 
country’s lead and impose sanctions on 
Peking. The American embargo bans the 
shipment of U.S goods to Red China. It 
also prohibits American ships from call- 
ing at Chinese ports. By Monday of this 
week, however, the Sanctions Committee 
had yet to hold its first meeting. 

The American embargo will cut by 
25% the amount of goods available in the 
Hong Kong market. Last year the Crown 
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Colony did a billion-dollar business, due 
chiefly to increased Red Chinese buying 
which accounted for a third of Hong 
Kong’s total trade. 

Guns and Lipsticks. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime used to buy heavily of luxury 
goods like nylons and lipsticks in Hong 
Kong. Red China scorns luxury items, 
buys only essentials. Its chief purchases 
in Hong Kong have been rubber and tires, 
iron and steel, cotton and textiles, peni- 
cillin and other drugs, and gasoline, kero- 
sene and oil. Some of this material goes to 
China by regular channels; some is 
smuggled in. 

Rice and Opium. Mao’s agents 
have tempting offers for merchants who 
want to do business with the Communists. 
The Reds seem to have plenty of good 
American dollars. They are so eager to 
shop in Hong Kong that they offer to trade 
tin and antimony, critical defense mater- 
ials in the U.S. They also offer white rice, 
despite a serious food shortage in China. 
And for merchants with scarce items like 
tires, Mao’s traders have worked up a 
special deal in opium. For a tire worth 
300 Hong Kong dollars they have been 
known to offer twice the value in opium. 

So long as Mao can buy Western 
goods in China, the British Crown Colony 
appears safe from the threat of Communist 
invasion. But if and when the U.N. im- 
poses sanctions and Hong Kong’s mer- 
chants run out of supplies, it’s a fair bet 








Wide Worid 
Jardine’s land. Opium, rice, tires and 
business as usual. (SEE: Hong Kong) 


that Hong Kong may become a ghost city 
or a target for Red attack—or both. 


U.N. troops brace 


for Korean‘showdown’ 


The Communist enemy in Korea 
launched a new offensive early this week. 
As usual the Reds struck in suicidal 
charges with bugles blaring, bells ring- 
ing, drums beating and whistles tooting. 
United Nations censors at the front per- 
mitted war correspondents to report that 
this was “the showdown struggle for 
Korea.” 


International, Wide World 


Happy corporals. David Lester, Louisville (left), hit by a bullet, was saved by his 
Bible. Jack Wagner, Butler, Pa., dived off a Korean cliff, came up battered but smiling. 
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The new offensive of the Chinese 
and North Koreans came after Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway’s polyglot Eighth 
Army had powered a three-week “limited 
objective” assault that carried to the banks 
of the Han River below Seoul. Ridgway 
dealt out terrific punishment while keep- 
ing U.N. casualties amazingly low. Esti- 
mates were that the U.N. forces knocked 
out 70,000 enemy troops—dead and 
wounded—in the three-week assault. 

Ready and Waiting. The new Red 
strike came as no surprise to the U.N. 
No one from the high command down to 
the combat infantrymen doubted for a 
moment that it was coming. 

Ridgway’s small, battle-wise army, 
whose accomplishments already rank with 
the finest in American history, is ready 
for the test. It has superiority in fire- 
power and tactical skill. 

The enemy has his customary edge in 
manpower plus the advantage in terrain. 
He can seize the initiative wherever he 
is willing to pay the price. 

General MacArthur chose the start 
of the new offensive to make his tenth 
flying visit to the front. He tramped 
around, smoking his pipe, wearing a GI 
cap with earflaps and protected from the 
cold by a blue auto robe. “It certainly 
sounds good to hear some gunfire for a 
change,” he told Ridgway. 

Cautious Estimate. After Mac- 
Arthur had studied the situation, he said: 
“IT think we have enough manpower to 
hold them. . . . We are still engaged in 
a war of maneuver with the object of in- 
flicting as heavy a punishment upon the 
enemy as possible. . . . Real estate is a 
secondary consideration.” 

He dismissed talk of crossing the 
38th Parallel as “purely academic” and 
indicated that the question was one for 
his U.N. superiors to decide. “We must,” 
he said, “materially reduce the existing 
superiority of our Chinese Communist 
enemy ... before we can seriously con- 
sider conducting major operations north 
of their geographic line. . . . What the 
future has in store . . . continues to be 
largely dependent upon international con- 
siderations and decisions not yet known 
here.” 


High cost of kings 


England’s King George VI, like the 
head of any British (or American) fam- 
ily, has been having trouble with the 
cost of living. He receives £410,000 ($1,- 
148,000) a year from the treasury for the 
upkeep of his family and several huge 
households. (President Truman receives 
$190,000 a year, including allowances.) 

Since the war, mounting expenses 
left the King with an annual deficit 
which now runs to $168,000 a year. To 
make up the difference the King had to 
dig into his wartime savings. But these 
funds are gone, so last week the British 
government, in effect, gave the King a 
raise of $112,000 a year. 

Royal Power & Light. Beginning 
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Acme 
King George VI. Good reason to smile: 
a $112,000 raise. (SEE: High cost) 


April 1, the government will pay the 
King’s fuel, gas, light, telephone and tele- 
graph bills. It also will resume responsi- 
bility for paying the King’s 76 Yeomen 
of the Guard and 27 Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

The scarlet-uniformed, plumed-hatted 
Yeomen (“Beefeaters”) were organized 
by King Henry VII in 1485. Every yeo- 
man is a _ long-service, distinguished- 
conduct soldier or royal marine drawing 
a pension. For his duties in the King’s 
bodyguard he gets the equivalent of $156 
a year. Their captain draws $3,360 a year. 

The Gentlemen-at-Arms are deco- 
rated officers of “noble blood.” Formed 
by Henry VIII, they “walk” at state cere- 
monies, receive expenses only, but their 
captain draws $2,800 a year. 





Daily Express, London 

“Just a suggestion, Mr. Attlee, but why 

don’t you nationalize the flu? Then no- 
body would ever get it.” 


Socialism gobbles up 
British steel 


Britain’s Socialist government hit 
the nationalization jackpot this week. On 
Thursday, Feb. 15, the nation’s thriving 
$3 billion steel industry, backbone of 
Britain’s economy, went over to govern- 
ment ownership. 

In this tenth and biggest national- 
ization decree since the Labor govern- 
ment came to power in 1945, the Social- 
ists took over Britain’s 92 largest iron 
and steel companies. These firms employ 
300,000 of the 460,000 workers in an in- 
dustry that produces 18 million tons of 
steel a year. They turn out everything 
from spokes for bicycle wheels to 50-ton 
Centurion tanks. Only small firms, pro- 
ducing less than 5,000 tons of steel prod- 
ucts a year, will remain under private 
ownership. 

Steelstood out as the last great land- 
mark of free enterprise in an almost com- 
pletely socialized nation. Coal and trans- 
port were sick industries and the loyal 
opposition, headed by Winston Churchill, 
let them go over to state ownership vir- 
tually by default. But Churchill fought 
hard to keep steel out of state control. He 
made his last stand in the House of Com- 
mons last week and lost. When the issue 
came up for vote, Prime Minister Attlee’s 
party won by an “ambulance” majority 
of 10 votes—308 to 298. 

Feverish Legislators. In a nation 
hard hit by flu, party whips made attend- 
ance a must for the vote on this matter of 
national importance. M.P.s were brought 
in from sickbeds by doctors, nurses or 
relatives. As one member put it: “Every 
hospital bed has been explored and no 
mattress left unturned to produce the 
maximum number of bodies who can 
somehow or other be moved through the 
[Commons] lobbies.” 

The new Commons chamber, which 
seats only 437 of its 615 members, was 
packed ten-deep with standing M.P.s. 
Like any great performer, Churchill 
thrived on the tense atmosphere of a full 
house. With the unerring sense of the 
landscape artist, he vividly colored his 
castigation of Socialist “craziness for dis- 
rupting the steel industry by nationaliz- 
ing it in these menacing days.” He made 
enormous fun of Socialist millionaires 
who are to run the state-controlled indus- 
try, concentrating on suave Minister of 
Supply George Strauss. 

Churchill glared at Strauss, who 
lives in splendor as a neighbor of the 
Soviet ambassador in Bayswater’s fabu- 
lous “Millionaires’ Row,” and said: “I 
hope I am not exaggerating your fortune. 
[He was not.] The modern world has 
produced no stranger figure than the 
Socialist millionaire. He has a mentality 
which reconciles violent denunciation of 
‘capitalist exploiters’ of the workers with 
the fullest enjoyment of its fruits.” Howls 
of protest from the Socialist benches told 
that Churchill had struck home. 

The Socialist answer to Churchill's 
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condemnation was not likely to inspire 
confidence either at home or abroad. 

Minister Strauss disclosed the real 
prospects for Britain’s iron and steel in- 
dustry under government control. “I warn 
the House,” he said, “. . . that there is 
likely to be decreased production this 
year.” 

He had no convincing arguments 
to justify taking over an industry which 
under private ownership had increased 
output by more than 1.5 million tons in 
a year without using more coal. 

Socialist Strategy. There are two 
big reasons why the Attlee government 
sought steel nationalization despite the 
threat of a House of Commons defeat 
which would result in the dissolution of 
Parliament and a general election: 

1. The Socialists hope to establish 
“squatter’s rights” to the industry, and 
so be more difficult to dislodge if and 
when they lose power. (Current odds on 
a Conservative-Liberal victory in a new 
general election are 9 to 4.) 

2. By engulfing another great na- 
tional industry into the Socialist state, 
the government gains some control over 
its turbulent left wing, which is actively 
opposed to rearmament. 

Socialist cheers when the narrow vic- 
tory was recorded on iron and steel were 
short-lived. Churchill had the last word. 
He leaned across towards beaming So- 
cialist ministers, smiled and said: “This 
is only the beginning!” 

The next day the Conservatives tried 
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to upset the Laborites with a House of 
Commons vote on the meat shortage 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 10). But again Attlee 
won, this time by 8 votes—306-298. 


Springtime for Farouk 


Late in 1949 one Zaki Hashem, a 
Harvard-educated economist with the 
Egyptian delegation to the United Na- 
tions, proudly announced his engagement 
to Narriman Sadek, a 16-year-old Cairo 
beauty. But shortly before the wedding 
the engagement was broken off. The story 
was that rotund King Farouk I had taken 
a fancy to Narriman and wanted to make 
her his bride. In Cairo the government 
vigorously denied the story and so did 
Egypt’s ambassador to the United States. 

Last week, on the day before his 
31st birthday, Farouk officially announced 
his engagement. His queen-to-be: Narri- 
man Sadek. 


Tehran wedding— 
diamonds and sables 


The bride rode to her wedding, 
through streets freshly powdered with 
snow, in a gold-plated Rolls-Royce. Mos- 
lem followers of the bridegroom, Iran’s 
31-year-old Shah of Shahs, agreed that 
the snow was a good omen. 

To Soraya Isfandiari, 18, tall, beau- 
tiful and auburn-haired, the Rolls Royce 
was but a reminder that as Queen of Iran, 
second wife of Mohammad Reza Pahlevi, 
she becomes mistress of untold wealth. 

The magic-carpet city of Tehran 
turned back to the Arabian Nights for 
Monday’s ceremony. A ton and a half of 
orchids, tulips and carnations were flown 
in from Holland to decorate the Shah’s 
green marble Gulistan palace. Soraya, 
daughter of a German mother and a tri- 
bal chieftain who heads one of Iran’s 
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Shah and bride. In a marble palace, curdled milk and untold wealth. (SEE: Tehran) 


300 leading families, wore a 35-pound 
wedding dress of silver lamé. Created by 
famed dress designer Christian Dior of 
Paris, it was studded with 6,000 tiny dia- 
monds, a million sequins and thousands 
of marabou feathers. 

It was so big it caused a minor 
crisis. The Shah’s sisters, Princess Chams 
and Princess Ashraf, were supposed to 
pick up Soraya and take her to the 
palace. But when Soraya and her dress 
got into the car there was room for only 
one other passenger. When she chose 
Chams, Ashraf—already jealous because 
Chams had picked Soraya as the Shah’s 
bride—huffily refused to ride with the 
ladies-in-waiting. At the palace Soraya 
staggered upstairs under the weight of 
the dress and after the ceremony sat 
limply among the guests while the Shah 
stood by nervously, looking as though he 
wished everyone would go home. 

No Skyrockets. Although lavish by 
the American standards, the wedding was 
austere in the Iranian view. Because of 
the international situation, the Shah can- 
celed plans for a huge fireworks display 
and parade and dances in the public 
square. Instead of the customary banquet 
of endless courses, the wedding guests 
dined frugally on caviar, consommé, sal- 
mon, lamb, and pheasant and rice. The 
wine list ranged from gin to champagne, 
with soda water or curdled milk for those 
who fancied it. 

Gifts came from all over the world 
and filled one big room in the palace. 
President Truman sent a vase of Steuben 
glass, King George of England silver 
candelabra. But wily Joseph Stalin, with 
an eye on Iran’s wealth in oil, stole the 
headlines. To Soraya (her name means 
“Star”) he sent a sable coat reportedly 
worth $150,000; the groom is said to have 
received a desk set studded with black 
diamonds. 

The Shah had been in the market for 
a bride since 1948 when he divorced 
Princess Fawzia, sister of Egypt’s King 
Farouk, presumably because she bore 
him a daughter but no son and heir. 
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How Red saboteurs 
menace France 


Over coffee in a Paris café last 
week a French general and an American 
newsman talked about the problems that 
will confront General Eisenhower when 
he returns to France this month to begin 
building a European defense army. 

“Don’t forget,” the general said, 
“that if war comes Eisenhower will have 
to fight two enemies—the Communist 
aggressors at the front and the Com- 
munist Fifth Column to the rear.” 

In France the danger of a Com- 
munist stab in the back is greatest. To 
all outward appearances the Communists 
are on the decline there. The success of 
the Marshall Plan has cut party mem- 
bership from a million in 1948 to 700,000 
today. Many of these card-carriers are 
merely foolish citizens who believe the 
Communists intend to make good on 
fantastic promises of pay raises and a 
better way of life. But about 100,000 are 
tough fanatics sworn to put Moscow 
above La Belle France. This hard core 
of potential saboteurs is organized into 
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Auguste Lecoeur. For the Kremlin’s D- 
day, a stab in the back? (SEE: France) 


cells. The leaders have been trained in all 
the Lenin lore of sabotage. 

Dwindling Demonstrators. Paris 
Communists’ efforts to put on an anti- 
Eisenhower demonstration on Jan. 24 


OVERSEAS WIT 


The Italian composer Rossini 
went to see his doctor. After examining 
him the doctor said: “Your trouble 
stems from wine, women and song.” 

“Well, I can get along without the 
songs,” suggested Rossini, “since I com- 
pose my own.” 

“Which of the other two are you 
prepared to give up?” asked the doctor. 

“That,” replied Rossini, “depends 
entirely on the vintage.” 

—The Tatler, London. 


* %* & 


A eattle man from Texas, in Israel 
on an advisory mission, was telling an 
Israeli about his native state. 

“At home,” he raved, “you can ride 
on a train for days and days and you're 
still in Texas.” 

Replied the Israeli: “Yes, I know, 
we've got trains like that in Israel too.” 

—The New Palestine. 


* * * 


Wilhelm Pieck and Otto Grote- 
wohl (East German Communist leaders) 
were motoring through Berlin. Annoyed 
by the fact that nobody seemed to notice 
them, Pieck said: “If I were to throw 
cigarettes out of this car, every man 
would be for me right now.” Whereupon 
Grotewohl said, “If I were to throw 
nylon stockings from this window, every 
woman would be for me.” 

At this point the driver turned and 
said: “If I threw both of you out the 
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whole population would be for me.” 
—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


* * * 


A patient in a mental hospital 
needed money. As he could not raise the 
money anywhere he wrote a letter to “St. 
Peter, Heaven,” for the loan of a pound. 


‘THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 
. HAS GRANTED POLITICAL 
RIGHTS TO WOMEN“ 


El Plata, Montevideo, Uruguay 





was a colossal flop. Despite vigorous 
tub-thumping only 4,000 Communists 
turned out. (Three years ago for a sim- 
ilar demonstration 300,000 showed up.) 

But some observers hold that the 
Jan. 24 fizzle did not truly test the 
strength of the 100,000 Communist fa- 
natics. These observers feel that if D- 
day comes the Communists will strike 
in an all-out effort to bring France to 
its knees. Wormed into key positions, 
Red agents have plans for blowing up 
bridges and power stations, sealing off 
highways, seizing telegraph and tele- 
phone offices and airfields. At Orly, big 
airport outside Paris, the Communists 
are considered so strong that they might 
be able to close down all traffic, or as 
one flight control officer expressed it, 
“all traffic except Russian traffic.” 

One of France’s ablest military men, 
Gen. Gabriel Sabatier, said in an article 
in Revue de la Défense Nationale: “The 
danger is no longer of seeing the landing 
of a few parachutists. It is whole air- 
borne divisions, equipped with artillery 
and light tanks, that one must expect.” 

Changed Allegiance. The French 
Communist underground has acquired 
four top military specialists. Three of 


He dropped the letter in the letter box 
unstamped. It was handed over to the 
postmaster who opened it and being 
amused, showed it to the other officials, 
with the result that they made a collec- 
tion and sent him a postal order for 
fifteen shillings. 

The next day another letter arrived 
for “St. Peter, Heaven.” The postmaster 
opened it and read: 

“I only got your money today and 
for heavens sake don’t send it through 
the Post Office again as they took five 
shillings out of the pound.” 


—Ireland’s Own, Dublin. 


— 


In the course of a recent trip to 
Scotland, Armand Salacrou [the French 
playwright] was astonished to see how 
Sunday was observed in Merry Old Eng- 
land. While visiting the property of his 
old friend Lord Inverchapel at Loch 
Eck, he saw in a courtyard a group of 
hens bustling around several cages 
which enclosed some superb roosters. 
“Do you separate the roosters from the 
hens here?” he asked the custodian. 

“Only Sundays, sir,” the custodian 
answered with dignity. 

—Aux Ecoutes Du Monde, Paris. 


* * * 


Two doctors were talking in a 
restaurant. A black market speculator 
was at the next table. 

“T’ve got several cases of hysteria,” 
said one doctor to the other. 

The black market operator leaned 
over and said in a whisper: “Name your 
price, mister. Ill take the lot.” 

—The Outspan, Bloemfontein, South 
Africa. 
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them were able Resistance fighters 
against the Nazis; the fourth is a gradu- 
ate of revolutionary courses at Moscow. 

Auguste Lecoeur, rising young 
“dauphin” of the French CP, is running 
the party during the absence in Moscow 
of Secretary General Maurice Thorez. 
Lecoeur reportedly is undertaking a 
series of “quiet purges.” French officials 
believe that if Thorez, long France’s No. 
1 Communist, returns from Moscow, he 
will be retained merely as a symbol. 

The Communists have made im- 
portant inroads even into the French 
army itself. Jules Moch, minister of na- 
tional defense, admitted as much in tell- 
ing newsmen there were no Communists 
in the army “above the rank of lieutenant 
colonel.” 

Rough on Reds. Moch is the man 
Communists fear most. A tireless war- 
rior against communism, he has stifled 
the Reds while the Marshall Plan 
propped up the nation’s economy. 

Some French officials, while giving 
Moch full credit for a fine job of con- 
taining the Reds, fear it could be a dif- 
ferent story in case of an “international 
emergency”—a thinly disguised term for 
a Russian attack. Said one official last 
week: “Think how many Frenchmen sold 
out to the Germans last time, although 
Germany has been our natural, his- 
torical enemy . . . I hate to think what 
will happen with the Russians.” 

But Moch has greater faith in his 
countrymen. “If tomorrow,” he says, 
“our frontiers are menaced once more, 
except for some enemy agents whom our 
surface defenses will put out of action, 
all the French will again show their 
faith in defending the two treasures 
which three invasions in 75 years and a 
dozen offensives by reactionary forces 
over 150 years have rendered more 
precious than anything else in the world 
—independence and liberty.” 


Next lesson 


In London last week United States 
Civil Defense Director Millard Caldwell 
was asked about panic. Caldwell replied: 
“You are over the hurdle of panic. We in 
America have to get through that part.” 


No more Uncle 


Franco Spain’s press censors last 
week banned reference to the United 
States as Tio Sam—Spanish for Uncle 
Sam. It might offend Americans, said a 
directive to editors. “Uncle Sam” orig- 
inated in the war of 1812. Genial Samuel 
Wilson, known as Uncle Sam in his home 
town, Troy, N.Y., sold meat to the Army, 
stamped his barrels “U.S.” for the con- 
signee, the United States Government. 
Troy soldiers in camp jokingly called the 
meat “Uncle Sam’s beef.” Other soldiers 
picked it up and began calling all Gov- 
ernment products Uncle Sam’s. 
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France’s Abidjan. For an outlet to the sea an inland elephant hunt. (SEE: Empire) 


How Abidjan opens a new empire 


Wealth of West Africa can move to world markets 


The Ivory Coast, “Pearl of French 
Africa,” opened its new port at Abidjan 
last week. To celebrate, the townspeople 
turned their backs on the sea and went 
inland on an elephant hunt. 

When the shooting and shouting were 
over, the hunters made their way back 
through 180-foot trees, confident that 
they now faced the sure prosperity of 
a “frontier” boom town. They probably 
do. Behind Abidjan, Ivory Coast capi- 
tal, are the tremendous untapped re- 
sources of the coast and the French 
Sudan—coffee, lumber, cocoa, palm oil, 
bananas, diamonds, gold and strategically 
important manganese. The only thing that 
has kept them from the world’s markets 
was a lack of first-rate port facilities. 

In the past ships were loaded from 
lighters offshore at “surfports.” Conges- 
tion, choppy seas and a treacherous cur- 
rent made loading hazardous and slow, 
necessitated a 50-ton cargo limit. 

Quiet Harbor. The new port with a 
still-water anchorage and docks for ocean- 
going steamers, is built on one of the best 
natural harbors in the world—50-foot- 
deep Ebrie Lagoon. It took five years to 
cut the Canal de Vidry, 300 yards wide, 
through a mile and a half of sandbar 
separating the lagoon from the ocean. The 
new port should be able to handle 1 mil- 
lion tons of shipping a year. 

But a new water outlet is only one 
phase of the task the French have set for 
West Africa. They also plan to convert 
thousands of square miles of steaming 


jungles into a prosperous empire. 

A ten-year, $725 million plan has 
been approved for modernizing all French 
West Africa—Ivory Coast, Senegal, Mau- 
ritania, Sudan, Guinea, Upper Volta, 
Niger and Dahomey. When the program 
is completed in 1959 the area will be im- 
proved by 4,312 miles of new roads, better 
railroads, 6,250 miles of telephone and 
telegraph wires, four class B airports 
(capable of handling 30-ton planes) and 
11 class C airports (for 15-ton planes). 

French West Africa, neglected for 
many years by France in favor of the 
closer North African colonies, is at last 
getting the attention its residents feel is 
due. Last week Abidjan’s “frontiersmen,” 
looking ahead to boom times, officially 
named the new harbor at Ebrie Lagoon 
“The Port of the Future.” 


Address unknown 


The Iron Curtain Missing Persons 
Bureau last week was trying to locate one 
of Czechoslovakia’s top Communists. 
Vladimir Clementis, 48-year-old successor 
to the late Jan Masaryk as foreign min- 
ister, disappeared from Prague with his 
wife. There were rumors that he had fled 
across the border into Germany or Austria. 

A Slovak by birth and a lawyer by 
profession, he started his service for com- 
munism as an organizer in Slovakia- in 


the middle 1930s. During World War II 
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he served with the Benes government-in- 
exile in London and in broadcasts to his 
people was critical of the Stalin-Hitler 
pact. But Moscow apparently overlooked 
this, for Clementis later was permitted to 
serve as a delegate to the United Nations. 
After the death of Masaryk in 1948 he was 
made foreign minister. 

Off the Beam. Last March Clemen- 
tis was fired for “deviationism”—Com- 
munist gobbledygook for not plugging the 
Kremlin line. He made a public apology 
and got a minor administrative post. 

In London he had written a book on 
the theme of “independence and equal 
rights” for the Slav nations. It was this 
same line of reasoning that put Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito in wrong with the 
Kremlin. Clementis’s book closed with 
this quotation: “Only he merits freedom 
who cherishes everyone’s freedom; who 
trusts bondsmen in chains, he is a bonds- 
man himself.” 


For the record 


President Truman nominated Ells- 
worth Bunker, chairman of the board of 
the National Sugar Refining Co., to be 
ambassador to Argentina. 

ee Titoism continued to spread 
among Italian Communists. Eighteen 
more leaders resigned. 

e e Canada announced a $5 billion, 
three-year defense program. It called for 
a 115,000-man army, a 100-ship navy and 
a 40-squadron air force. 

e @ Fritz Thyssen, German industri- 
alist who helped finance Hitler’s rise to 
power, died in his sleep at 78 in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. He reportedly gave Hit- 
ler $25,000 to carry out the 1923 Munich 
beer cellar “putsch.” 


European 
Ellsworth Bunker. Buenos Aires call- 
ing. (SEE: For the record) 
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Last September the Department 
of State spread the word that German 
units would be included in any West- 
ern European army. Indeed it was 
said that German contingents would 
be essential to American participation 
in the building of such an army. 

This was never stated officially, 
but was brought out by the indirect 
procedures in which the State Depart- 
ment has become adept in recent 
years. The policy was emphasized 
“off the record” at luncheons for 
newspaper men; it was discussed at 
the “confidential” briefing sessions 
held every now and then for lecturers, 
college professors, and leaders of in- 
ternational organizations. 















* . * 






















It is just as well that the plan 
to arm Western Germany quickly was 
never officially proclaimed. For now 
it is, at least temporarily, out of the 
window. The same people who were 
spreading the report are now knock- 
ing it down—still confidentially. 

For this change of attitude there 
are several distinct reasons, and when 
they are all added together the net 
effect is to encourage optimism—to 
indicate that war with Russia now 
seems less probable than was thought 
to be the case five months ago. 

* * *% 


In the first place, another four- 
power conference with Russia is being 
arranged, in response to the Kremlin’s 
demand for a discussion of what it 
calls “German remilitarization.” Rus- 
sia can scarcely be bellicose at this 
conference if the only German re- 
militarization is that of their own 
East German army. 

Furthermore, both Great Britain 
and France are now showing a much 
greater disposition to re-arm them- 
selves than was the case last fall. 
Since then Prime Minister Attlee, for 
Britain, and Premier Pleven, for 
France, have personally visited Wash- 
ington, with promises of their fullest 
military co-operation. In return they 
have received strong assurances from 
President Truman that the United 
States will not start a “preventive 
war” on Russia. 

Another consideration is the pro- 
nounced unwillingness of the Germans 
themselves to re-arm, and the virtual 
refusal of the Bonn Government to in- 
dorse this step, unless it receives 
large concessions and guaranties of 
protection. General Eisenhower was 
referring to this German attitude when 














A better outlook 


by Felix Morley 
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he told Congress that “certainly I 
- +. Want no unwilling contingents 
. . in any army of my command.” 

* . * 


Much of the West German re- 
sistance to rearmament is due to be- 
lief that it would provoke the Russians 
to attack, and even give a reasonable 
excuse for such an attack. On second 
thought our foreign policy makers see 
some validity in that argument. And 
they are also influenced by the un- 
willingness of India and other Asiatic 
countries even to define Red China 
as an aggressor in Korea. 

Finally, there is now at last some 
prospect of the Korean war being 
ended in a manner that will prove ag- 
gression unprofitable, justify the vast 
and costly American effort there, and 
redeem the reputation of the United 
Nations as an effective agency for 
peace. 

If such an outcome is likely, we 
do not want to jeopardize it by rais- 
ing the highly provocative issue of 
German rearmament. 

* * * 


So it all adds up to a somewhat 
better international outlook. And one 
man who deserves a lot of the credit 
for this is former President Herbert 
Hoover. His recent speeches have 
simultaneously served to assure the 
Kremlin that the American people do 
not want war with Russia, and to no- 
tify Western Europe that it must play 
its part, independent of German help, 
if American military protection is ex- 
pected. 
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RELIGION 


For Catholics: 
a bright new Bible 


When scholarly Father John P. 
O’Connell got the assignment to edit a 
new Bible, he resolved that the finished 
product would not only represent accurate 
Catholic doctrine—it would be interesting 
and readable as well. 

The Holy Family Edition of the Cath- 
olic Bible, published last fortnight by the 
Catholic Press, Chicago, gave evidence 
that the 33-year-old Chicago priest hit 
what he aimed at. 

The massive 1,732-page volume has 
little resemblance to the somber appear- 
ance of most editions of the Scriptures. 

Its 335 handsome paintings, repro- 
duced in color, are the work of the 19th 
Century French artist, James J. Tissot, 
who made a pilgrimage to Palestine to 
steep himself in Bible lore. 

What & Where. For those who 
have read the Bible without really know- 
ing where it all happened, there is an- 
other innovation: a series of picture maps 
which chart the events in the Old Testa- 
ment up to the time of Christ. For exam- 
ple, a drawing which shows the betrayal 
of Joseph by his brothers is done against 
a background map tracing the long, hard 
road he took to the Egyptian slave marts 
(see cut). 

Large-size type makes for extra read- 
ability. Frequent use of subtitles makes 
it easy to grasp essentials. There is also 
a 300,000-word Biblical dictionary. 

The price, for which many a Catholic 
family will happily dig into its bank ac- 
count: $27.95. 


Brotherhood Week: 


‘index of decency’ 





Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, for 18 
years rabbi of Pittsburgh’s Rodef Shalom 
Temple, admitted last week that there is 
no man without prejudice. “But it is also 
true,” he added in one of scores of state- 
ments from national leaders hailing 
Brotherhood Week (Feb. 18-25), “that 
there is some sense of fair play and... 
comradeship in every heart. The relative 
proportion of prejudice to comradeship 
in each person is the index of his 
decency.” 

Through its sponsorship of Brother- 
hood Week, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews was hard at work 
this week mobilizing those persons with 
high decency indexes for an assault on 
racial and religious antagonisms in the 
U.S. From pulpits, in publications, by 
word of mouth, the need for tolerance and 
understanding of man for man was 
stressed. 

Men, not Masses. Economic Sta- 
bilization Administrator Eric Johnston, 
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Sold into slavery. A new Bible charts Joseph’s road to Egypt. (SEE: Catholics) 


general chairman of Brotherhood Week 
(Harry Truman is honorary chairman), 
summed up the point which the 22-year- 
old National Conference sought to drama- 
tize this week: 

“We talk about building bridges of 
brotherhood around the world in answer 
to the Communist pretentions—and that’s 
a splendid vision. 

“But brotherhood begins on a man to 
man basis here at home and not on a mass 
to mass basis across the oceans.” 


Chaplains’ chapel 


John P. Washington was a Cath- 
olic priest, the son of a mother who gave 
three sons to her country and who got 
back only one. Alexander D. Goode was 
a Jewish rabbi, the son of a rabbi, a hus- 
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President & four chaplains. “Greater 
love hath no man... .” (SEE: Chapel) 





band and a father. George L. Fox, a 
Methodist preacher, was a decorated vet- 
eran of World War I, with a son in World 
War II. Clark V. Poling, a young hus- 
band and father, was the son of Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of Christian Herald. 

These four were aboard the troop- 
ship Dorchester when it was torpedoed off 
the coast of Greenland in the early hours 
of Feb. 3, 1943. There were not enough 
lifejackets to go around. The chaplains 
unhesitatingly gave theirs to the fighting 
men, linked arms and prayed together as 
the icy waters closed around them. 

Last fortnight, on the eighth anni- 
versary of their heroic deaths, President 
Truman took time from his packed sched- 
ule, to dedicate the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains in Philadelphia built with more 
than $300,000 contributed by 10,000 
Americans of all faiths. 

Said Harry Truman in simple words: 

“Those four chaplains actually car- 
ried out the moral code which we are all 
supposed to live by. They obeyed the 
Divine Commandment that men should 
love one another. They really lived up to 
the moral standard that declares: ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’ ” 


God’s billion 


U.S. Protestants gave more than a 
billion dollars to their churches last year 
—an all-time high. 

A report published last fortnight by 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA disclosed that 48 
communions, with a combined member- 
ship of 36,117,771, upped their gifts in 
1950 to $1,104,577,184—about $122 mil- 
lion higher than 1949. While member- 
ship of the reporting churches increased 
only 2.1% last year, per capita giving 
jumped 11% (from $27.43 to $30.58). 

Biggest total contribution by any one 
sect came from 8,792,569 Methodists who 
gave $229,297,111—an average of $26.08 
per member. Best per capita record: The 
40,231 Free Methodists, one of the small 
Holiness sects, gave an average $169.11. 
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Do you realize what can happen when you run an electric cord under a rug? Friction 
from walking on the rug wears the insulation off the wires. The bare wires cause a 
short circuit... anda fire. Guard against this risk by having enough electric outlets 
installed—and have them installed by an expert electrician who understands safety 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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Strode—the man who makes writers 
Why one English class has published 22 books 


At the University of Alabama, they 
call him the man who makes writers. 
Thus far his students have had 22 novels 
published by major U.S. publishing 
houses. Last week the 23rd novel was 
ready for the press. 

For 35 years Hudson Strode has 
been a professor of English at the uni- 
versity. An author in his own right—his 
latest is Sweden—Model for a World 
(1949)—he started his unique class in 
creative writing in 1938. 

Taking only 14 students a year, each 
carefully screened for talent, he kept 
them busy writing, revising, polishing 
and criticizing each others’ efforts, ab- 
sorbing the pungent but practical Strode 
comments. 

Triple Threat. One of Strode’s 
students, Edward Kimbrough, has had 
three novels published: From Hell to 
Breakfast (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1941), Night Fire (Rinehart, 1946) and 
The Secret Pilgrim (Rinehart, New York, 
1949). 

Books by other Strode-trained writers 
include: 

Red Bone Woman, by Carlyle Tillery 
(Putnam, New York, 1950). 

The Devil Makes a Third, by William 
F. Bailey (Dutton, New York, 1948). 

Laurel, by Alice Fellows (Harcourt, 
Brace; New York, 1950). 

Fire in Summer by Robert Ramsay 
(Viking, New York, 1942). 

Through the First Gate, by James 
Craig Stewart (Dodd, Mead; New York, 
1950). 

Slated for publication April 23 by 


Alfred Knopf is the work of a Strode 
protégé, Robert Owen, now instructor in 
creative writing at the Birmingham 
branch of the University of Alabama. 
Titled The Weight of the Cross, it is the 
story of two psychoneurotics who escape 
from an Army hospital in the Philippines 
during the war, wander behind the 
Japanese lines, are captured and sent to 
a prison camp. 

Made or Born? Square-faced, de- 
termined, pronounced in his likes and 
dislikes and given to quick enthusiasms, 
Strode does not look his 58 years. When 
he started his creative writing class, few 
on the campus took it seriously. Writers 
of quality are born, not made, the scoffers 
insisted. Wisely, Strode did not wholly 
dispute this thesis. Rather, he spotted 
incipient talent, then developed it. 

As the years went on he varied his 
formula to fit each student. He satirized 
or goaded his fortunate 14—then, if the 
work improved, he was lavish with his 
comments. The goal, he holds, is not to 
sell, but to turn out good work. Says 
Strode: “We do not write to sell. Some 
of the best stuff written is not sold at all.” 


Why handwriting 
looks different now 


Many a U.S. parent, trained from 
schooldays in the familiar Palmer or 
Spencerian styles of handwriting, learned 
with surprise last fortnight of a nation- 
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Changing styles. From Spencerian (top) to Palmer to “manuscript.” (SEE: Why) 
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Strode. He saw 22 stars rise from Ala- 
bama. (SEE: Man who makes writers) 


wide survey showing how completely both 
methods had disappeared from present- 
day curricula. 

Spreading rapidly since 1929, when 
it was adopted in more than 700 schools, 
the “manuscript” method—lower-case 
printing with rounded lines but uncon- 
nected letters—now has captured 95% of 
all U.S. schools. 

Print & Join. The survey, con- 
ducted by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
reveals that manuscript is taught in the 
first three grades; thereafter the practice 
is to connect up the letters in a free- 
flowing or “cursive” manner. Cursive, as 
the word implies, is not a new style, but 
a running together of the letters. As such, 
it retains nothing of the old forms. 

Gone are the ovals, loops and push- 
pull drills of the Palmer method, popular 
for two decades, 1906-1926. Gone, also, 
are the shaded lines and flourishes on a 
sloping, semi-angular script of the Spen- 
cerian introduced by Platt Rogers Spen- 
cer about 1850. 

Easier to Learn. Not all teachers 
or parents approve of the manuscript 
style. Chief objection: It is not writing at 
all, but printing. But its advocates insist 
it makes for clarity, takes less muscular 
co-ordination. Best argument of all, ac- 
cording to manuscript enthusiasts, is that 
youngsters learn it more easily since it 
resembles the printing in their pre-school 
picture books. 

When 1,446 high school and grade 
school teachers were asked whether the 
handwriting of school children is better 
today than 5 or 10 years ago, 24.4% 
replied that it was, 40% saw no differ- 
ence. Only 35.6% said it was worse. 


Wait and see 


The mass exodus of male students 
from college campuses, expected last 
month as a result of the draft, failed to 
materialize. Spring term’ enrollment 
figures last fortnight indicated fewer than 
3% of undergraduates missing. 
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Makes no difference where you live. 

LP-GAS goes anywhere ... brings to any home 
the modern way of living. yx You start in 

the kitchen with a beautiful new gas range. 
Just count its conveniences: FAST COOKING; 
with gas, heat can be fully on or completely 
off in a split second. CLEAN COOKING; with gas, 
you Broil without smoke in your kitchen. 
With gas, your burners lift right out to clean. 
EASY COOKING; with gas, you cook with a 
flame, the way you know best. . . no special 
utensils required. yx And the cost of all this 
convenience is less than with automatic ranges 
using other fuels! ¥< Best of all, the convenience 
of LP-GAS is with you a/ways... always 
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LP-GAS* 


with dependable 


under your control, no matter what 

the weather. Good reason to use this same 
dependable fuel for refrigeration and home 
heating .. . for a new water heater, 

a clothes dryer, an incinerator. (You may 
know it better as bottled gas, tank gas, 
butane, propane, or by a local trade 
name—they’re a// Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas.) yx See the latest LP-GAS appliances 
at your nearby dealer’s now. Each brings 
new comfort, new freedom to your home 
and with Lp-GAs they come to stay! 


Hot Water, Too! 

All the hot water you want— 
for baths, dishes, laundry. 
Instantly! Automatically! A 
gas water heater (1) works 

3 times faster than electricity, 
(2) operates anywhere, 

(3) is quickly installed, 


Beautiful Booklet Free! (4) uses never-failing fuel. 


Write for your copy of ‘How to Enjoy 
Better Living Right Now.” LP-GAS 
Information Service, Dept. P, 

11 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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OFFICIAL AAA REPORT ON BLOWOUT SAFETY 





1. SHOWN ABOVE ARE the actuaf Certificates of 
Performance issued by the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association, certifying to 
the ability of the BFG Tubeless Tire to seal punc- 
tures and protect against sudden blowouts. Here’s 
what these AAA certificates state: 


— 





5. “THE COVENTIONAL TIRES with inner tubes, both 
new and used, all failed by blowout and collapsed 
instantly. 
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AGAINST SUDDEN BLOWOUTS 


2. "B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRES were tested in 
the same manner as B. F. Goodrich tires of con- 
ventional construction with inner tubes. 





6. “THE TUBELESS TIRES, both new and used, failed 
with a slow and gradual loss of air.” (As indicated 
on gauges marked by arrow above.) ‘‘For all of 
the Tubeless Tires tested an average of 4 min., 4 
sec. was required for pressure to drop from 22 ibs. 
per sq. inch to 3 lbs. per sq. inch. The minimum 
time was 1 min., 37, Sec., and the maximum time 
was 10 min., 57 sec.’ 














3. “SIDEWALLS were artificially weakened by knife 
cuts to simulate the effects of bruises from rocks, 
curbs and chuck holes, 


OFFICIAL AAA REPORT ON PUNCTURE SAFETY 





7. “NEW B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRES, of strictly 
stock status, were inflated to recommended pres- 
sures and were driven over a spike board in such 
a@ manner that... 
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First Again! 









4. “ALL TIRES were iliis onl failure occurred, 
with these results: 





8. "SEVERAL SPIKES cabal enetrated the tire 
at the tread and were then withdrawn with no loss 
of air pressure indicated on the gauge.’ 
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| TUBELESS TIRE PROTECTS YOU 
AND SEALS PUNCTURES 100! 








5th Annual Report on B. F. Goodrich Invention That 
Protects Against Both Punctures and Sudden Blowouts 





PROVED IN USE BY THOUSANDS OF MOTORISTS 


VER five years ago our early tests 
indicated it! Reports from thou- 
sands of users confirmed it! Now, tests 
conducted by the American Automo- 
bile Association prove it! The B. F. 
Goodrich Tubeless Tire not only seals 
punctures, it ends sudden blowouts 
too! The first development in tire 
history that does both! 


How Do Blowouts Occur? Blowouts 
start with a break in the tire’s fabric. 
In a conventional tire, the inner tube 
stretches in an attempt to bridge the 
gradually increasing gap. The tube is 
forced into the break, is pinched through, 
chafed through, or stretched to the 
breaking point . . . resulting in a sud- 
den explosive release of air. 


Why Doesn’t the Tubeless Tire 
Blow Out? The Tubeless has no 
inner tube to fail with sudden release of 
air. Its air retaining inner layer of spe- 
cial rubber is built into the tire. When 
a break in the fabric occurs, the tire’s 
action gradually causes a small break in 
the liner and a slow release of air. 


How Does It Seal Punctures? 
Sealant rubber under tread grips punc- 
turing object, plugs hole when object 


is pulled out, prevents escape of air. 


How Does It Hold Air Without a 
Tube? Recent advances in man-made 
rubber made the Tubeless Tire possible. 
Rim-seal ridges on the tire bead make 
an air-tight seal against the rim flange 
preventing air loss at the rim. A layer 
of another special man-made rubber 
prevents air loss through the tire. 


As in other BFG tires, ‘‘rythmic- 
flexing cords’’ give ““Rythm Ride.” 


What About Supply? In coopera- 
tion with the government’s program 
to restrict the use of rubber, the BFG 
Tubeless Tire may not be available in 
your area at this time. However, we 
can promise you that when conditions 
permit, production of this revolution- 
ary tire will be expanded so that every 
motorist can be safe from both blow- 
outs and punctures, a safety combina- 
tion never possible before. 
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LOOK 





SENATOR HARRY BYRD (D.-—VA.) IS CONSTANTLY GAINING SUPPORT for his position that 
Congress should not approve new taxes until it brings nondefense Fed- 
eral expenditures to austerity levels. 





OOOO 





throttling of the economy by taxes. A Briton, for example, must pay 
$66 ona €100 suit, $500 on a $1,500 auto, 334% on items like 
aprons, soap and shoes. Result: a big drop in sales and lowered 
living standards. 

THE TRUMAN TAX BILL IS MOVING in exactly that direction. The tax on new pas-— 

Ee Senger cars would rise from 7% to 20%, on radios from 10% to 25% (only 
a little less than Britain's 334%). 


RATIONING OF BANK LOANS is almost certain to become the Government's answer to 
the inflationary $9 billion expansion of bank loans since 
Korea. Essence of the plan, now being worked out by the Federal 
Reserve Board, insurance and investment houses and banks: a priority 
system applicable to all banks which would give a green light to 
defense loans while blocking money from nonessentials. 








LOOK FOR A CONCERTED EFFORT to drive down the price of wool, which has risen 
almost 300% (to $2.35 a pound) in a year. Start of the drive was the 
refusal of Alexander Smith and Bigelow-Sanford carpet companies to buy 
any more foreign wool at present prices. U.S. wool users are annoyed 
by reports of Australian wool growers riding around in $5,000 cars. 
The Aussies' prosperity may prove short-lived: Rayon-—wool and all- 
rayon rugs are becoming increasingly popular here. 


ON ORDER BY THE AIR FORCE are two giant hydraulic presses, each weighing 50,000 
tons, which "can shape metal as though it were paper." When completed 
18 months hence, they will stand six stories high and should greatly 
speed output of airplane parts. Biggest previous press, a 30,000- 
tonner, was built by Germany, seized by Russia as reparations. 

THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT VICTORY over Price Administrator Michael V. DiSalle (it 
was decided that Justice should enforce price ceilings) was its second 
triumph since Korea. The first, overlooked by most: an Administration 
decision to leave primary decisions on suspension of antitrust cases up 
to the Department of Justice, not up to the war agencies as in the last 
war. While Justice insists it will institute no antitrust actions which 
would hurt, rather than serve, defense, businessmen are suspicious. 


—S Eee OS S-Series 


"break up the unity and the teamwork of the industrial machine by 
driving a wedge between small and big business." 

FAIRLESS ADMITTED THAT THE NATION'S 100 largest companies did get the bulk of 
World War II contracts. But he said this work had been so liberally 
subcontracted that small and medium-sized corporations had enjoyed a 
"vastly greater increase in sales, in profits and in assets" in World 
War II than the big companies. 

LITTLE REALIZED, FOR INSTANCE, BY THE PUBLIC is the fact that making a typical 
General Electric jet engine requires help from more than 200 subcon- 
tractors. 


OO 


on a 90—block stretch: Prohibit parking on west sides of avenues and 
north sides of numbered streets on Monday, Wednesday and Friday; op- 
posite sides on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. The saving: Sanitation 
workers can make a clean sweep of one side of the street at a time. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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TRAILING BELOW THE OIL EXPLORER’S PLANE, the airborne 
magnetometer records the earth’s magnetic field. Other new ideas and 
devices are developed by thousands of oil companies in the race to meet 
oil needs. The driving force—competition; the result—a stronger Amer- 
ica—more and better oil products for you. 


—_ 


TINY BRAIN OF THE MAGNETOMETER, no larger than a ciga- 


rette, does a job thousands of surface explorers couldn’t do. Such inven- 
tions helped put U.S. oil reserves past the trillion gallon mark last year 
—an all time high. Other developments have brought amazing improve- 
ments in fuels and lubricants for peace or war. 


The search for oil 
takes to the air 


In today’s all-out search for oil, American oilmen 
are using specially equipped planes over vast stretches of 
ocean, jungle and arctic wastes. 


The airborne magnetometer, developed for spotting sub- 
marines in World War II, “surveys” underground rock 
formations by recording facts about the earth’s magnetic 
field. This is only one of many developments that helped 


bring nearly 25,000 new producing oil wells last year alone. 


With more wells than ever in operation, America now 
produces more oil than at the peak of World War II. Equally 
important—oil scientists have constantly improved the oil 
products America uses. For instance—although taxes have 
gone up, the price of gasoline itself is about the same as it 
was 25 years ago. Yet the quality is so much improved that 
2 gallons today do the work that 3 used to do. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of privately- 


managed oil companies provide the public with the finest 
oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 


This has come about because free men, competing freely, 
are always working to improve their companies’ methods 
and oil products. And the benefits of this competition go 
to you. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


HELICOPTERS TOO ARE USED as many companies search for 
oil—first step in bringing the public more and better oil products. 
Result of this competition: price of gasoline today is about the same 
as 25 years ago, yet the gasoline is worth 50% more by every measure 
of performance and economy. 











THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE CASTLES : PLESSIS STANDS IN REGAL ELEGANCE 
OF THE LOIRE IS UNEQUALLED AMID ITS WELL-KEPT GARDENS AS 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD _ A REMINDER OF PAST GRANDEUR 





Mile after Golden Mile, the “Valley of Kings”, 

ee A “must” for Americans in France is the 
with its Story Book Castles and Palaces, Recalls chateau district of the Loire Valley. Three hours 
the Glories of Medieval Days or so from Paris, via Tours or Blois, you'll find 
yourself in a fabled land, rich in history—a 
Jand of incredible beauty. Moated castles, kingly 
palaces, vast gardens and hunting parks, extend 
for miles along the meandering stream. 

Ussé is where The Prince awakened Sleeping 
Beauty “while time stood still for love.” Here 
bold Chenonceaux bestrides the river Cher... 
And that gem of all, Chambord — which took 
2000 workers 18 years to build! The magnificent 
architecture of these centuries old feudal monu- 
ments is equalled only by their sumptuous in- 
teriors: great curving stairways, rich tapestries 
and statuary, wondrous carvings. ... 

This is one of many cultural adventures await- 
ing you to make a never-to-be-forgotten holiday. 





4 GARDENS OF CHATEAU YOISINS CHENONCEAUX FAMOUS FOR ITS ARCHES w 











Your travel agent handles reservations 
without additional charge. For information, 
booklets, write P1, Box 221, New York 10. 
VALENCAY 
WAS BUILT 
11540 





A Service Agency of the Ministry of Public 
Works, Transportation, and Tourism 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE N®™ YORK * CHICAGO » LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢ MONTREAL 
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Why we'll have more inflation 


Treasury policies raise costs of defense items 


Since Korea, a Pentagon official 
estimated last week, inflation had wiped 
out nearly $3 billion in defense appropri- 
ations. That was more equipment—many 
times more—than the Korean and Chi- 
nese Reds together have wrecked by force 
of arms. 

Combat boots, which cost $5.72 in 
early 1950, now cost the Army more than 
$8 a pair. 

The price of a Bailey bridge soared 
$14,000 to $51,792 in less than 12 months, 

Even a roll of ordinary wire costs 
nearly twice the pre-Korea price. 

For everyone, living costs had gone 
up more than 5%, were still rising. Why? 

Why also would the dollar buy but 
half of what it would in 1939? Why were 
many Americans investing in diamonds 
and Canadian or Latin American shares, 
rather than be stuck with U.S. currency? 

The answer was to be found not in 
the flamboyant “wait until we catch the 
first profiteer” buffoonery of pudgy Price 
Administrator Michael DiSalle, but rather 
in a behind-the-scenes “bankers’ war” be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Inflation-made in USA. No less 
solid a thinker than columnist Walter 
Lippmann bluntly charged last week that 
“the inflation since Korea .. . was caused 
by the compulsory manufacture of money 
in the Federal Reserve System in order 
to buy those Government securities which 
the Treasury insisted must be bought at 
a fixed price.” 

How can finagling in the Govern- 
ment’s banking cause a penny rise in the 


price of bread, or a $25 markup in a 3.5- 
inch bazooka? It happens this way: 

The Treasury wants money. It prints 
and sells a $1,000 bond to Bank A. Inter- 
est on the bond is so low that Bank A 
does not want to hold the bond as an 
investment. So it offers it for sale in the 
open market. If no other takers at the 
pegged price appear, the Open Market 
Committee for FRB is—by what it con- 
siders a bad precedent—forced to buy it. 

Bank A receives cash (or deposit 
credits) for its bond. This $1,000 goes 
into Bank A’s reserve. And, under the 
law, Bank A can issue loans against this 
reserve at the rate of $6 to $1. The result: 
$6,000 more in circulation, based only on 
a scrap of Government paper. 

With more money in circulation, peo- 
ple can bid higher for available goods. 
Hence prices rise; hence inflation. 

Inflation Engine. Even in the case 
of long-term marketable bonds which can- 
not be held by banks, of which there are 
$152 billion worth outstanding, FRB finds 
itself again operating as what Board mem- 
ber (and ex-chairman) Marriner S. Ec- 
cles calls an “engine of inflation.” 

These bonds mature in one to ten 
years, carry an average interest rate of 
214%. Corporations, individuals or insur- 
ance companies may hold them. 

Perhaps a corporation believes it can 
make more than 244% on the money it 
has invested in bonds, and decides to sell 
them. Or an individual holder sees the 
dollar value shrinking, plans to sell his 
bonds so he can use the money to buy 
stocks—which may ride up with the infla- 


tion—or a house, which would increase in 
value. 

If no buyer appeared when the bonds 
were offered on the open market—or if 
the buyers offered a price below par—the 
price of U.S. bonds would have to go 
down. Many economists think the price 
should be allowed to do just that. What 
people will pay for them in view of the 
interest rates they offer should decide 
their value. 

Such a thought gives Treasury men 
the shivers. They insist, instead, that FRB 
buy the bonds at par rather than let the 
price sag. To do that, FRB must turn out 
more printing-press money—and that 
means more inflation. 

Thus, the total share of the $256 bil- 
lion Federal debt held by Federal Re- 
serve Banks—$84 billion—is the part of 
the national debt that had been turned 
into money. This figure could be taken as 
the over-all measure of inflation. Most of 
it got into the system by World War II 
financing. 

That $84 billion has already forced 
prices to a new level. The important 
thing, economists say, is to stabilize from 
here on out. But instead of that—since 
Korea—bank credit has ballooned by $9 
billion. And the money supply has in- 
creased by the same amount. Everybody 
agrees we would be better off if this 
increase could be squeezed out. 

Untried Plan. For a long time, 
FRB has been in a mood for revolt. It 
thinks interest rates should be raised so 
that individuals and institutions would 
buy and hold more bonds as investments. 
For every $1,000 bond thus bought and 
held—diminishing the banks’ reserve for 
loans—$6,000 of inflation’s “easy money” - 
would be prevented from getting into 
circulation. 

This is the way FRB was intended 
to work. As the nation’s central banking 
system, it tries to restrict credit in good 
times just as it expands it in a depression 





Up in arms. Economists Smithies, Wallace, Clark and Schultz would strike at inflation’s roots in the Treasury Department. 
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On Snyder’s side. Truman stands with his Treasury boss, whose policies mean more printing of money. (SEE: Inflation) 


period. Present problem is that White 
House-Treasury pressure is preventing 
FRB from taking effective action to con- 
tract credit. Reason: Treasury finds infla- 
tion the easiest way to finance huge de- 
fense costs. 

Treasury won’t go along for two 
basic reasons: It fears that even a 42% 
interest rise would add $1.5 billion a 
year to the $5 billion annual debt-serv- 
icing costs; but economists say this is a 
tremendous exaggeration. Treasury also 
believes juggling the interest rates would 
make the whole credit picture shaky (the 
Federal debt represents half of the $450 
billion owed in this country), bring a 
possible repetition of post-World War I 
confusion. 

Harry Truman likes to tell how he 
personally felt the fluctuating-bond-value 
squeeze then: He received $80 for the 
$100 bonds he had to cash to buy clothes; 
later they sold for $125. Actually, this 
could not happen today. Unlike Truman’s 
Liberty Bonds, current series E, F and 
G savings bonds cannot fluctuate in value. 
They are unaffected by the Treasury-FRB 
dispute except that they continue to lose 
purchasing power if inflation continues. 

Unsaid, but undoubtedly a reason 
for Treasury-Truman reluctance to curb 
inflation: A free-spending Government 
like ours requires inflation as a way of 
paying debts. It is easier to depreciate 
the dollar than educate the people to 
bear up under taxation. 

FRB could refuse to do Treasury’s 
dirty work. It is an independent body. It 
has authority over bank credit by act of 
Congress. Why doesn’t it say, “We won’t 
buy any more Government bonds”? 

Wouldn’t Work. The answer is 
easy, a Treasury spokesman said last 
week. “If FRB tried that, it would be 
reorganized.” He meant filled with politi- 
cal appointees who would do the bidding 
of the Treasury. This threat—often made 
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before—has prompted FRB to move cau- 
tiously. FRB Governors think they can 
be more useful on the job than by losing 
an all-out fight which would put the fi- 
nancial system completely in the hands 
of irresponsible politicos. 

This was the background of several 
dramatic events in Washington last fort- 
night. President Truman summoned mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Open Mar- 
ket Committee to the White House. After 
the conference he released a press state- 
ment. It said FRB had pledged itself “to 
maintain the stability of Government se- 
curities as long as the emergency lasts.” 

The Treasury followed this by an- 
nouncing that: (1) it would continue the 
214% interest rate; and (2) FRB was 
committed to supporting this policy by 
buying bonds the Treasury could not sell 
elsewhere. 

Marriner Eccles, who was present at 
the White House conference, promptly 
denied that FRB had given any real 
pledge. 

Next, FRB Governor James K. Var- 
daman jumped into the who-didn’t-say- 
what derby. Vardaman, once connected 


Double danger 


When Business Editor M. K. 
Wisehart prepared this report on 
American production, it divided itself 
in two parts. Part I tells of inflation’s 
threat to the defense program—how 
White House-Treasury policies are al- 
most as great a danger as Soviet com- 
munism. 

Part II describes the defense pro- 
gram—how U.S. production, if not 
wrecked by inflation, will convert the 
Soviet dream of world dominion into 
a nightmare. 





with a bank in St. Louis, has long been 
a Truman crony and was formerly the 
President’s naval aide. He virtually 
charged Board Chairman Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe with bad faith in giving the Presi- 
dent to understand FRB would continue 
to support Snyder’s financing and bond 
program. 

What actually happened at the White 
House was this, according to an economist 
insider: “Truman called in the two Gov- 
ernment agencies and, in effect, said, 
‘Hey, you guys, I don’t want any more 
feuding in public, see? As for me, I’m 
on Snyder’s side.” The conference ended 
without a commitment from anybody. 
McCabe did not commit the Board to go 
along with Snyder any more than Snyder 
committed the Treasury to go along with 
FRB. After it was over—next day—the 
President and Snyder tried to scoop up 
the tricks when FRB wasn’t looking.” 

Danger Signals. All over the U.S. 
economists were alarmed by signs that 
White House and Treasury were in 
league to force FRB to continue support- 
ing Snyder’s bond-interest program. 

The Twentieth Century Fund—a 
non-partisan economic research founda- 
tion established by Edward A. Filene— 
hustled a committee of top-ranking econo- 
mists to Washington to explain to news- 
men the dangers of the Government’s fi- 
nancial policy. Its report discreetly but 
vigorously demanded the end of Snyder’s 
“short-sighted” policy, asked that FRB 
be allowed to tighten bank reserves as it 
wants to, that interest rates be raised as 
FRB desires, that FRB should no longer 
be expected to buy Government bonds 
when Treasury’s low rates fail to attract 
buyers.* 


*Economists who signed the statement: John 
M. Clark, Columbia University; Theodore W, 
Schultz, University of Chicago; Arthur Smithies, 
Harvard University; and Donald H. Wallace of 
Princeton University’s Graduate School. 
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LOCAL nasi JOB 


FASOF. 


EATON 


2-SPEED 
> AXLES 


Dumping limestone. 
William Harris watches 
delivery on back-country 
farm. “Our trucks 
average 50,000 miles 
annually over rough 
roads—or no roads. 
Eaton Axles get us in 
and out,” he says. 


Quan agricultural limestone, hauling it, then 

dumping or spreading on freshly plowed fields—that’s 
the business of William Harris of Piedmont, Missouri. Like 
most farm-to-market hauling jobs—it’s a rugged business 
where Eaton-equipped trucks pay dividends. 

All five of Mr. Harris’s GMC trucks have Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles. Besides giving better performance on hills and 
rutted back-country roads, these trucks stay hard at work. 
They save job hours, gasoline and engine wear. 

With Eaton 2-Speed Axles you double the number of 
available gear ratios. In the lower range, there’s pull for 








nhl work — plenty of it ese omen 0 tough spots and hills. With the high range, you can “roll 
load from the quarry. Thanks to an Eaton Axle, home” at highway speeds. 
driver Herschel Hendrickson takes hills in Whether you own a single truck or a fleet, you can cut 


stride. “Less strain on engine —less strain on 


: - operating costs with Eaton Axles. Talk it over with your 
me,” says Hendrickson. 


truck dealer today. 


& ee. oS al : 


RATON siemeen ike COMPANY, nk awn ono 


the load to the reed 

saving engine, 
time ond fuel. 

“We always recommend Eaton ules 

because our experience proves they give more MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 

customer satisfaction,” GMC Dealer Ivan 

Sharp tells William Harris at the quarry. Sharp oy, Product: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, end Pree Velves © Tappets olydresiie Velve Utter © Velo 

Motor Company, Poplar Bluff, Missouri, sold Seat Inserts ¢ Rotor Pumps © Conventional Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray iron 

Harris his Eaton-equipped GMC trucks. Contings © Weater-Befveter Untis o Spring Waters and Seen Sesei iia © S00 Sam 


Cold Drawn Steel ¢ Stampings ¢ Leaf and Coil Springs « Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 








Pathfinder 
Mobilization team. Clay, Harrison, Wilson and Weinberg; with Johnston they will 
pool 240,000 factories, 6 million farms to thwart Joseph Stalin. 


U.S. production: Stalin’s nightmare 


How industry is mobilizing against communism 


At Yalta, when it came Stalin’s turn 
to propose a toast, he raised his glass to 
the one thing in the world he fears most— 
U.S. industrial production. 

Soviet leaders are not stupid. They 
know that when Hitler’s generals warned 
U.S. production could halt the Nazi tide, 
he refused to listen. The industrial might 
that turned Hitler’s dreams into night- 
mares could do the same for them. 

Almost overnight the U.S. has set up 
the framework of a new kind of industrial- 
izer republic—the most powerful produc- 
tion mechanism on earth. 

Created by the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, this new organization has 
three civilian generalissimos: Top man 
is Charles E. Wilson, head of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. He is supposed 


to have complete control over the economy 
—and does, except in fiscal matters. He 
has two personal aides: Sidney Weinberg, 
liaison man on “human” problems, and 
Gen. Lucius Clay, who assists on prob- 
lems having to do with things. 

Wilson’s No. 1 man, Eric Johnston, 
generalissimo of finance, heads the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. If Johnston’s 
assistants solve their price and wage prob- 
lems, Johnston will have time to confer 
with other branches of the Government on 
inflation, credit controls and other fiscal 
problems, as authorized by the executive 
order setting up ESA. 

Wilson’s No. 2 man, William Henry 
Harrison, head of the Defense Production 
Administration, has staggering responsi- 
bility—to see that proper production goals 


are set up and achieved. 

Army Without Guns. Under these 
three men is the civilian working force of 
better than 61 million. Some 240,000 fac- 
tories pay their workers $40 billion a year 
in wages. At the base of it all are 6 million 
farms totaling more than a billion acres. 

The all-powerful machine that would 
direct this huge force has authority to re- 
activate plants, start up and shut down 
production lines, control wages and the 
prices of everything which anybody 
makes, buys or sells. It got under way 
with plenty of jolts, false starts, squeaks, 
groans and public complaints. 

But this was nothing from which 
Stalin could take encouragement. The 
genius of American production had over- 
come such handicaps before—and would 
do it again. 

Unanswered Questions. From the 
start, Wilson’s office had been handi- 
capped by the Pentagon’s unreadiness to 
say just what kind of defense force it 
wanted and how much equipment it 
needed. This was because, in pre-Korean 
days, the Pentagon had planned for just 
one type of war—all-out war after a Pearl 
Harbor type of attack. It had no plans for 
the part-war, part-peace needs of today. 

But by last week the brass could see 
the kind of military machine it would 
need in 1953. Contracts were speeded up. 
The program called for $87 billion worth 
of defense goods by 1952’s end. Biggest 
slice will go for airplanes, tanks. A fully 
equipped armed force of 3.5 million men 
should be ready by July 1, 1952. The Pen- 
tagon plans a munitions stockpile big 
enough to see this force through a year of 
actual fighting, plus enough to start arm- 
ing the bigger force necessary for all-out 
war, 

From July to December 1950 the De- 
fense Department let half a million con- 
tracts for a total of more than $12 billion. 
Some time this year expenditures should 
hit an annual rate of about $50 billion— 
$30 billion higher than the rate up to now. 
This will put a sharper pinch on materials 
for both businessmen and consumers (see 
chart, page 40). 

By July a Controlled Materials Plan 


How strong are our sinews of war? 


+45% 


Top World 
War Il 
Level 
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Pathfinder chart from Federal Reserve Board, Commerce Vepartment, data 


In seven basic industries, production is higher than in World War II 
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Making of Stalin’s nightmare. With Federal production guarantees and tariff concessions, metals and mineral output should 
jump. Rubber will stretch to new peaks this year as synthetic plants reach full production and imports rise. Other industries must 
tool up; some, like aircraft and shipbuilding (shown above under Transport) won’t show huge gains until 1952 or later. 
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SQUEEZING the last possible ton of production 
from every piece of existing equipment. Bigger 
and more powerful turbo-blowers are being 
added to blast furnaces to speed up their pro- 
duction of pig iron. Many other new improve- 
ments are making steel mills produce above 
former capacity. 


BUILDING new steel mills at the fastest speed in 
history. Steel is being made now at the rate of 
more than 104 million tons per year. All the 
steel plants in the rest of the world can’t equal 
this, but new equipment will add at least 13 mil- 
lion tons by the end of 1952. 
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AMERICA’S 
STRUGGLE 
TO REARM 
STARTS 
HERE 


A vital part of our re- 
arming program is the 
effort of 600,000 men 
and women who work 
for more than 200 
companies in the steel 
industry. They are 
doing these 3 things: 


PROVIDING new ore, fuel and transportation 
facilities to keep pace with the growth of this 


carrier modeled below will speed ore to blast 
furnaces ...a 1200-ton-per-day furnace uses 
more than 3700 tons of raw material per day. 


3 world’s champion industry. New Great Lakes 





THE STORY OF steel in America is too big 
to tell in a single page. But you should know the 
story of this vital battle for production. Write 
for a reprint of the interesting article from 
STEELWAYS, “Steel Rolls Up Its Sleeves.” 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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R.C.Allen 


Business Machines 


now offer you a 
complete line of .. . 


Se =e asean ee Oo 


ADDING MACHINES 


with direct subtraction 


onty $132.00 


(plus applicable taxes) 










LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. 


Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter. 


CALL your R. C, Allen dealer (see your 
classified phone book) or send 


coupon today! 


pro--------------- 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Monvufocturers of 





Without obligation, please send me full 
information about your Adding Machines. 





ADDRESS. 
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just your name, 


America’s Finest— Newest 


NURSERY CATALOG 


FREE! 


Inter-State's Include 
of money-saving values 
over 1000 guar- 
anteed selections dnd 
gardeni 


est catalog 


84 pages 


natural color photos 
many helpful 
ng tips 


Send postcard immediately for your 


personal copy 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
Hamburg, Box1521, lowa 
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Civilians. Their share of total national production was worth $130 billion in 1944, 


roughly 60%. This time, they'll get nearer 80% 


or 85% even under prolonged 


mobilization. They face substitutions but few shortages. 


for the new “garrison state” will be set up 
by Defense Production Administration. 
Defense will take about 50% of the out- 
put of metal-producing and metalworking 
industries. Use of steel, copper, aluminum 
and some other light metals will be com- 
pletely regulated. But defense demands 
on the output of other sections of industry 
will be much smaller. 

For the past five years U.S. industry 
has been producing peacetime goods at a 
phenomenal rate. These products now be- 
come assets to a defense economy. 

Stronger Steel Industry. The steel 
industry’s capacity is at an all-time high 
—more than 104 million tons on Jan. 1, 
1951. This is nearly 5 million tons more 
than in 1949 and 2 million tons more 
than the output of all other countries 
combined. By the end of 1952 steel will 
add another 14 million tons of capacity. 
This growth is 7 million tons more than 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer considered 
possible last October. 

“It seems,” said Eugene G. Grace, 
chairman of Bethlehem Steel Corp., “that 
the expansion program is meeting fully 
what the Government has asked U.S. to 
do. . . . will have spent $6 billion for 
expansion between the end of 1945 and 
1952. If the country needs still more 
steel after this expansion is put in, the 
industry will do it. I don’t see any use 
for Government funds to add steel capa- 
city. There’s some anxiety that we may 
be overexpanding. I hope not, but we’re 
trying to meet extraordinary conditions 
and we've done it with our own money.” 

Grace did not comment on the mo- 
tives back of the unrelenting demand of 
bureaucrats within the Government for 
more and more steel expansion. But Ed- 
win G. Nourse, ex-chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 


gives an answer in his recent book, The 
1950’s Come First (Henry Holt, New 
York: $2). 

This lack-of-plant-capacity doctrine, 
says Nourse, is popular with an active 
clique inside the Government. Its aim is 
to get the Government permanently into 
other basic industries just as the Govern- 
ment has already gone permanently into 
the electric power industry. Nourse also 
charges that today’s military situation is 
being seized by this clique as a chance to 
get the Government back into industry 
even on a broader scale than in World 
War II. 

With the perennial interest that cer- 
tain groups show in_ nationalization, 
Nourse warned, the present development 
might prove to be only an entering wedge. 

Other basic U.S. industries are pro- 
ducing at a greater than pre-war rate 
and are expanding. Here is a quick run- 
down: 

Machine tools. These complex pow- 
er-driven devices that chip, grind, cut or 
drill metal into finished parts may weigh 
10 tons, cost more than a million dol- 
lars each, take up to three years to pro- 
duce. Defense orders for them will run 
to about $1.3 billion. But in 1950 the 
industry shipped only $306 million worth 
and it was neither the materials, man- 
power nor priorities for the job ahead. 
When it asked for priorities last Oc- 
tober it was told by NPA chief Harrison 
that machine tools were no more essen- 
tial than pots and pans. His view was 
then that the U.S. had more facilities 
for cutting metal than it had metal to cut. 
Examples: 

Zinc. This metal, used for galvaniz- 
ing iron, will be increasingly short in 
1951. Reason: The indystry had to draw 
upon ore reserves at the smelters to pro- 
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duce a record 1,150,000 tons of slab zinc 
last year. Stocks are now down to 9,000 
tons. Government stockpilers took 128,- 
000 tons of slab last year. Consumer de- 
mand was a third higher in 1950 than in 
1949. Producers think the situation will 
be eased by reduction in output of wash- 
ing machines, radios, autos and other 
durable consumer goods. 

Copper. About as tight as zinc, with 
heavy stockpiling under way. New facil- 
ities being built to get more ore won't 
yield copper before 1952. 

Other industries are better off: 

Oil. Use of oil products in the U.S. 
topped 2 billion barrels last year for the 
third year in a row. Americans will want 
about 7% more this year than last. Ex- 
pansion and modernization now under 
way can give it to them. But rationing 
could come if Russia should interfere 
with Middle East production. Because of 
shortage of tetraethyl lead (anti-knock in- 
gredient), octane ratings may be lower 
soon. 

Rubber. The industry is in all- 
round fine shape. Production of synthetic 
rubber and imports of natural will next 
year exceed 1.8 million tons. Unless Gov- 
ernment stockpiles more than the ex- 
pected 560,000 tons there'll be plenty for 
both civilians and defense. 

Lumber and forest products. The 
armed services will take only 4% of 
today’s output. The industry is gloomy 
about its private depression, due some 
time before mid-year because of drastic 
cuts in housing construction. When 
metals are short wood can supplant steel 
for use as joists and in many other prod- 
ucts, but the armed services are slow to 
realize it. A recent classic example: One 
of the services ordered 110,000 steel fold- 
ing chairs that could readily have been 
made of wood. 

Electronics. The country is infinite- 
ly better off in this field than in World 
War II when radar’s first cousin, televi- 
sion, was merely a dream. Best indica- 
tion of the industry’s readiness is in TV 
production. From 6,476 TV sets in 1946 
output zoomed last year to nearly 7.5 
million. 
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State physically 
remarkable, economi- 
cally independent, and 
socially and historically inter- 
esting. Your one thousand-mile coast- 
; line is balanced by the Sierra Nevada 
Vee range, the highest mountain system in the 
United States. Your air-fields are the best 
known in the country. Although a leading 
producer of planes and an important motor 
vehicle and meat-products center, you are re- 
nowned as a huge contributor of canned fruits 
and vegetables to the nation’s larder. You 
rank second in population among the states; 
and you are the home of Hollywood's 
moving picture industry. Although you 
can boast of the General Sherman 
Tree in your Sequoia Forest as 
the oldest living thing in the 
world, your astute and pro- 
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UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y, 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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VIRGINIA- CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Time out to relax 


(Above) 
Canada adds magic to the miles. See new 


country on a leisurely moccsing holiiey- 

al Is IT TRAVEL you want? Or sport? Or 
relaxation? You'll find them in Canada’s 
great outdoors and in her friendly cities. 
Recapture the colour of the past in storied 
countrysides, cruise scenic coasts and 
mighty waterways, stop at “top” resorts 
oc comfortable cabin colonies, where all 
nature calls you to swim and suntan, sail 
and golf and ride. Write for information 
or use the coupon below. 






Cities? Visit friends or relatives, see the sights 
of cities with a ‘‘foreign” flavour. 





mel For a welcome change, a friendly welcome 
CANADA...VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


ee 


i 1 

t Canaptan GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 18 

1 Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director ; 

: Please send your illustrated book — i 

i “CANADA, Vacations UNLIMITED” i 
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Has the goon squad 
ruined basketball? 


A tailor’s survey of U.S. colleges 
would produce hardly a _ handful of 
basketball players who failed to measure 
for the uniform of a British Coldstream 
Guard.* 

Of 12 players on the varsity roster 
of Washington’s George Washington Uni- 
versity, for instance, only one is under 
6 feet tall. At Long Island University, 
10 of the first 13 Blackbirds range from 
a plain 6 feet to reserve center Raymond 
Felix’s 6’ 9”. At the University of Ken- 
tucky, now No. 1 in the weekly basket- 
ball team ratings, there are only two 
shorties—one 5’ 10” and the other 5’ 11”. 
The rest of the squad measures from 6 
feet to the towering 7 feet of regular cen-- 
ter Bill Spivey, probably the tallest man 
in college basketball today. 

Twenty years ago the same tape 
measure would have uncovered scarcely 
a corporal’s guard of athletic 6-footers. 
The average college coach hoped for one 
string bean to jump center. If he could 
run and shoot, so much the better. But 
for the bulk of his team, the coach de- 
pended on speedy, hard-working, aver- 
age-height forwards and guards. 

Untapped Talent. Whence has to- 
day’s basketball goon race suddenly 
sprung? Surprisingly, it has been here 
right along, just waiting for somebody 
to discover it. Says Long Island’s bus- 
tling coach, busy Clair Bee: “It used to 
be that nobody paid any attention to the 
big kids. They were always around, but 
they were too lanky for football and 
baseball and considered too ungainly 
for basketball. They didn’t seem to be 
wanted by anybody, so they’d go in for 
music or books or something. Then 
someone discovered that, with a little 
attention, they could play basketball 
after all. Now coaches can’t find enough 
of them.” 

Adds G.W.’s Coach Bill Reinhart: 
“Twenty years ago the big, gawky kid 
would have been cut off his high school 
team in two weeks. He was just too 
awkward and if the coach had one good 
tall center, nobody would bother with 
him. But now the coaches give the tall 
kids all kinds of attention.” 

At Kentucky, Coach Adolph Rupp 
agreed. “It’s a tall man’s game now,” 
he said, “and the coaches spend more 
time with them. That’s why we have de- 
veloped such a player as Spivey. He never 
would have made the grade if we hadn’t 
made a special effort with him.” 

The Score Goes Up. The athletic 
bean-pole, however, hasn’t been an un- 
mixed blessing. In the old days a score 
of 30 to 28 would, for example, have 


*One regiment which, with the Grenadier, 
Scots, Welsh and Irish Guards, makes up the 
British Brigade of Guards, all of whose members 
must be at Toent 6 feet tall. 
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been respectable for a college game. To- 
day, with Joe Skyscraper monotonously 
dunking the ball at arm’s length into the 
basket, 30 to 28 would not be even a 
representative half-time score—and not 
everybody likes this point-a-minute play. 
Some have urged that the baskets be 
raised to 12 feet from the floor instead 
of 10, but most men think this ,would 
have little effect on the big players and 
would handicap the shorter ones even 
more. 

“We need,” says Bee, “an expansion 
of the 3-second rule to keep the big fel- 
lows from parking under the basket all 
night. They’ve got to be forced to move 
around on the floor.” Reinhart would 
restore the old center jump as one way 
to do this. 

Rupp, however, seems admirably 
satisfied with the way 7-footer Spivey 
and the rest of his tall Kentuckians are 
going. “I like the rules and everything,” 
he says, “just the way they are.” 


Greedy Eagles 


In 1948 and 1949, the Philadel- 
phia Eagles, who had been making cham- 
pionship noises for at least three pre- 
vious seasons, handily won the National 
Football League title. In 1950, the 
Eagles suddenly fluttered to earth with a 
6-won 6-lost record, wound up third in 
the NFL’s Eastern Division. 

Last week, as has happened many 
times in sports before, the Eagles took 
stern measures with the man who led 
them out of the doldrums but couldn’t 
win a championship every year. They 
fired Coach Earle (Greasy) Neale. 

To replace Neale, Eagles President 
James P. Clark hired Bo McMillen, who 
left the Detroit Lions last December 
after a management squabble and three 
unsuccessful years. 





Locke for Pathfinder 


Basketball. For tall kids, all kinds of 
consideration. (SEE: Goon squad) 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why? To prove they are mim- 
eographed on hard-finish 
paper—paper that stands lots 
of handling. MODERN mim- 
eographing does this through 
a new ink that dries almost 
instantly. Other bonus fea- 
tures include two-sided dupli- 
cating, speeds up to 180 copies 
a minute, automatic feeding 
of most kinds of paper and 
card stock—with still un- 
matched over-all economy. 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. P-251-2 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 
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Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For your free portfolio of 
MODERN mimeographing 
samples and full facts, send 
the coupon. Doit...write now! 
Learn how to save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and full facts 
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Why Mrs. Smith can’t bake a cake 


Tests show how a single word can spoil a recipe 


Like a stew of leftovers the ques- 
tions simmered in her mind: When does a 
housewife consider “fluffy” eggs fluffy? 
What does she think is a “medium thick” 
sauce? If Eugenia Hatcher could find a 
way to answer questions like these for her 
employer, General Foods Corp., she might 
also find an answer to an urgent personal 
question: How could she get married, 
move away from New York and still keep 
her job? 

Suddenly one summer night she had 
it. With her plan, she could help im- 
prove women’s cakes and have both hus- 
band and job. That is, if the company 
approved. It did, the next morning. With- 
in three months she had (1) moved to 
Washington, D. C., (2) married the man 
—Robert D. Hatcher, electronics physi- 
cist at the U.S. Bureau of Standards— (3) 
remodeled a house and (4) set up, in its 
dining room, kitchen and basement, Gen- 
eral Foods’ Homemaker Testing Service. 

Now, three and one-half years later, 
General Foods has decided to bare some 
of the secrets of Mrs. Hatcher’s unusual 
Service. Asking consumers what they 
think about a product or a recipe is noth- 
ing new to large food companies. General 
Foods uses a variety of techniques, includ- 
ing questionnaires mailed to a panel of 
10,000 consumers. But it is often more 
helpful, as Mrs. Hatcher has proved, for 
a trained observer to watch 50 women in 
their own homes making cakes from a 
given recipe than to ask 5,000 women: 
“Was this recipe clear and easy to fol- 
low?” 

Women are often unaware of what 


they do while they cook. The way they 
measure ingredients is a case in point. 
Once Mrs. Hatcher went to 252 Washing- 
ton homemakers and asked each to meas- 
ure a cup of sifted cake flour. Then Mrs. 
Hatcher weighed each “cup” on a scale. 
The weights ranged from 66 to 106 grams. 
The standard weight General Foods uses 
in its recipes is 95 grams; all recipes 
allow for a 10% variation up or down. 
But the average weight of all the sample 
cups was 10% low. This test didn’t stop 
cake failures; however, it did uncover a 
common cause and point the way for 
remedies. 

Clinched. Some of Mrs. Hatcher’s 
tests have set off big changes, as when 
General Foods considered manufacturing 
Certo, its jelly-making product, from 
orange as well as apple pectin. Its labor- 
atory technicians were satisfied that the 
orange pectin would do just as good a 
job. But what would the ultimate judge, 
the housewife, think? To find out, Mrs. 
Hatcher delivered fruits and sugar to 200 
women, each of whom made up four 
batches of jelly—two different flavors 
with the two types of pectin. The women 
themselves rated their orange-pectin jel- 
lies equal to their apple-pectin jellies. So 
did General Foods experts who tested the 
800 samples which Mrs. Hatcher shipped 
to the laboratories. Orange-pectin Certo 
promptly went into production. 

Mrs. Hatcher’s helpers include four 
other home economists, her maid Queenie 
and, in a year’s time, upwards of 3,500 
Washington consumers. On a single test 
she may use from 10 to 400 women. She 





Pathfinder 


What is a failure? Testers don’t all agree with Mrs. Hatcher (left). (SEE: Cake) 
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Keller for Pathfinder 


“Mudpies! Mudpies! Can’t we ever have 
anything besides mudpies?” 


never uses the same woman more than 
once on the same kind of test. All of her 
testers are married, nonworking women. 
Though they are not paid for their work 
—they are given only the ingredients 
needed for a test—Mrs. Hatcher has 
names of more volunteers in her card file 
than she can use. 

Troubleshooters. The greater part 
of the Service is devoted to finding out 
how women respond to label and carton 
information and how they interpret 
recipes. A single missing or misplaced 
word in a recipe, she has shown, can 
create culinary havoc. Her company’s 
Consumer Service department had a new 
recipe for Chopped Prune Seven-Minute 
Frosting and sent it to Mrs. Hatcher for 
final test. Result: Half the women who 
tried it got runny frosting. So Mrs. 
Hatcher went sleuthing. All she needed 
to do was watch her testers. More than 
half, she saw, failed to drain the prunes 
before adding them. Inserting the single 
word “drained” in the recipe ended the 
trouble. 

Recipes, of course, can’t be clinically 
specific. There’s no telling what a woman 
would do if she were told to beat three 
egg whites for three minutes at a speed 
of 1,650 rpm in a room at 20° C., 75% 
relative humidity. Yet even when a recipe 
tells her to “beat egg whites until definite 
peaks are formed—with sturdy rotary 
beater for about 5 minutes, or with flat 
wire whip for about 10 minutes, or with 
electric mixer for about 3 minutes,” she 
still does strange things. Mrs. Hatcher’s 
testers tended to gloss over the words 
“until definite peaks are formed” and 
concentrated on the times suggested. Hav- 
ing no idea what the beater speed should 
be, one woman had stiff whites within 
14% minutes; another had barely foamy 
ones in 3 minutes. Mrs. Hatcher’s recom- 
mendation: In this recipe, omit any sug- 
gestion of time. 


On the basis of Mrs. Hatcher’s find- 
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OUL All-Eloatrie Kitehon 


Saves You At Least 8 Hours’ Work Every Week! 





@ Work-Saving FOOD-STORAGE CENTER is planned 
around the Hotpoint “Super-Stor” Refrigerator with 
new Circulaire Cooling Action. Shown in large 
illustration is the “Super-Stor” Combination—a real 
food freezer and refrigerator in one. 


Look To Hotpoint For The Finest.. . First! 
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HERE'S time-saving conven- 
ience beyond your greatest 
expectations in a beautiful 
Hotpoint All-Electric Kitchen! 


@ With the magic of electricity 
doing all the difficult jobs, your 
kitchen duties are much sim- 
pler and easier. And because 
a planned Hotpoint Kitchen 
really saves you at least eight 
hours a week—you have more 
time for yourself, more for your 
family, more for those many ex- 
tra duties expected of America’s 
women these critical days! 


@ You'll discover new pleasure 
in cooking the Hotpoint Push- 


Expertly Planned Work-Saving ‘Centers 
Save You Steps, Energy And Time! 


button way. You'll quickly for- 
get how tiresome it was to do 
dishes when the Hotpoint Dish- 
washer washes and dries them 
at the touch of a dial. You’ll be 
delighted with the convenience 
of the Hotpoint “Super-Stor;’ 
the world’s finest refrigerator. 


@ Let your Hotpoint dealer 
show you how you can build 
your all-electric kitchen—step 
by step, if you choose. Hotpoint 
Inc. (A General Electric Affili- 
ate), 5600 West 
Taylor Street, 
ae 44, Ill. 


ape dealers are easy to find — just 
look in your classified phone book. 





Everybody’s Pointing To 





Quality 


Appliances 


p Ranges « Refrigerators + Dishwashers + Disposalls® « Water Heaters « Food 
Freezers * Automatic Washers + Clothes Dryers « Rotary troners + Cabinets 











“This new Dry Yeast is easier and faster’” 


South Dakota Cook Wins 
Governor's Award At 1950 State Fair 


Ina traditional State Fair cere- 
mony, Mrs. Leonard Kirkeby, of 
Madison, winner of the coveted 
*““Governor’s Cookie Jar’? award, 
presents Former Governor George 
T. Mickelson with her winning en- 
try. Mrs. Kirkeby, who won an 
award for every entry she sub- 
mitted, is a veteran Fleischmann’s 
Yeast user. She says: ‘“‘I’m so 
pleased with Fleischmann’s New 
Improved Active Dry Yeast. It’s 
easier to use and dissolves faster,”’ 


Do you know—the world’s most 
delicious treats are made with 
yeast! The delectable flavor and 
nourishing goodness of yeast-raised 
goodies make them everybody’s fav- 
orite. When you bake at home— 
use yeast ... the very best yeast. 
Fleischmann’s New Improved Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast is easier, faster, 
gives better results. Just add it to 
warm water and stir it well... 
that’s all! Get several packages 
today at your grocer’s. 








Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid 
recipe. It gives you about four times as much coug 
medicine for your money, and you'll find it truly won- 
derful for real relief. 

Make a ares with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 
syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint 
bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. It 
never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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1 SAVE LOTS OF STEPS 
WITH AN EXTRA CAN OF 











No more bumped heads. Cabinet doors 
swing up on a hinge. (SEE: New) 


ings, women appear to be hypercritical 
of their own baking and cooking—at least 
in the presence of home economists. Last 
fortnight when 24 women gathered at 
Mrs. Hatcher’s house to judge 24 choco- 
late fudge cakes they had made, several 
scored their results lower than Mrs. 
Hatcher and her staff would have. 

Light Cake. Unpredictably critical, 
haphazard or literal-minded, the women 
nevertheless are consistently conscien- 
tious. One day Mrs. Hatcher got a phone 
call from one of her most devoted testers. 
She was terribly distressed. “Oh, Mrs. 
Hatcher,” she wailed, “my baby just put 
two light bulbs and a set of car keys in 
the cake batter; do you think my cake 
will be any good?” Mrs. Hatcher told her 
to go ahead and bake it—after removing 
the impedimenta. 

Next week Mrs. Hatcher and a crew 
of home bakers will be checking up on a 
recipe for lime sponge cake. “We have 
to make sure there aren’t any ‘bugs’ in 
it,” says Mrs. Hatcher. “If there are, we 
usually pick them up.” 


New for the house 


Despite the crimp in their metal 
supplies, housewares manufacturers don’t 
expect shortages (except in copper) to 
show up at retail levels until April or 
later. Many of them, in fact, are offering 
new items of metal. Among those in pro- 
duction last week were: 

e eA canister set and a bowl set 
(see picture) currently displayed in the 
Good Design exhibit at the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago. Both are made of almost 
indestructible stainless steel by the Voll- 
rath Co. of Sheboygan, Wis. The prices— 
high for the first bite but not for years of 
service—are $17.15 for the three can- 
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ID51 Fashion Cead emu Goll Medal 
foe Styling 


AWARDED TO DOMESTIC SEWMACHINES 
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sew everything .. easier. . better 


How slick you'll look... and how quick! 


Not a wriggle or a gap in seams... no jaunty 





trim you can’t add “‘on the double” when 


Stainless steel. Usable, wearable beauty 


in canister and bowl sets. (SEE: New) you make your clothes with a Domestic. 
isters (1, 2 and 3 quarts) and $6.15 for Zigzagger appliques your monogram 

the bow] set (big bowl, $3.15; small ones, . , : 

75¢ each). The large bowl fits the re- or inserts a band of lace in minutes. . . looks 


volving stand on most electric mixers. 

ee Another item in the Kitch’n- 
Handy collection of cupboard and wall 
fittings. Called Paper-Boy, it’s a wall 
bracket of chrome steel that holds a stand- 
ard box of wax paper and a standard roll 
of paper towels. The price: $2.25 can tone up your wardrobe in no time! 

ee A new high in kitchen conven- 
jence: white metal wall cabinets by Gen- 
eral Electric. Doors swing up and out 
of bumping range; top shelves are placed 
so that a woman 5 feet, 2 inches tall can 
easily reach them (see picture). To fit 
under these are smaller cabinets with 
doors opening down onto counters. These 
hold items often stored on the counter; a 
toaster will fit here if the center shelf is 
removed. Two open cabinets are also in- 
cluded: one spans the corner, the other 
the space above the refrigerator. 

e e An inexpensive electric blender 
(under $4) called Whoopit. It goes where 
you go—to picnics or to a vacation cot- 


like hours of handwork. Tailored buttonholes, 
yards of pleating and bright piping are 


added so easily-with your Domestic. You 


tage—because it’s powered by flashlight Fs agape ar eget Time 
. ° e mit... -Page Sewing 
batteries. Use it to aerate frozen orange Comes yan can tahest hema, 
juice, to whip up a smooth milk shake or at handy times, as fast or 
other mixed drink. as leisurely as you like... 
Dealers Everywhere for 
prompt service, if you ever SIMPLICITY PATTERN 3479 
need it. 


Wrist wardrobe 


Fickle women, with time on their 
hands, now can change wrist watch bands 
three or more times a day. 

Scheduled to arrive in stores next 
week is a boxed set of three good-looking 
bands: an expansion type for daytime 
wear, a snake chain for evening, both in 
yellow gold, and a black silk cord for 
formal events. They are supposed to fit 
any size watch lug and to snap on or off 
in a wink. For the trio: $17.50. 


Thy ib yourself 


Compare what you can 
do on a Domestic with 
your results on any 
other machine. 
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Where will we get enough plasma? 
Corn, okra, acetylene gas may pinch-hit for blood 


If an A-bomb hit an average metro- 
politan city in the U.S., Civil Defense 
experts estimate there would be 60,000 
casualties. The 40,000 who lived would 
need at least three pints of blood plasma 
apiece for their burns and shock. 

Stockpiling those 120,000 pints— 
and the millions more that might be 
needed for other cities and other at- 
tacks—has furrowed the brows of civilian 
defense officials. The same problem ac- 
counted for the tremendous interest last 
week in new plasma substitutes made 
from such plentiful things as okra, acety- 
lene gas, gelatin and corn sugar. 

In burns and shock, the fluid part 
of the blood leaks through injured blood 
vessels into the body tissue. Because of 
loss of fluid, red cells can’t move so eas- 
ily and less oxygen is carried to body 
organs. Oxygen shortage brings on more 
shock, more loss of fluid—a vicious circle 
that may end in death. 

The new plasma substitutes are 
“volume expanders”; they restore fluid 
to the circulatory system. Their large 
molecules keep them from _ seeping 
through blood vessels, even attract fluid 
back from the tissues by osmosis. Most 
of them can be cheaply made—possibly 
for as little as 42¢ a pint, compared with 
$15 for human plasma. They can be 
easily sterilized, kept for far longer 
periods than plasma. 

Action in Korea. Recently two of 
them were approved for armed forces 
clinical use. One is dextran, a Swedish- 
discovered syrupy liquid made by treat- 
ing corn sugar, beet juice or even milk 
with bacteria. The other is a gelatin 


made from pig skins and animal bones. 


A third substitute, made from acety- 
lene gas, is polyvinyl pyrrolidone—PVP 
for short. German chemists discovered it 





Open house. Dr. Cholden and team meet the patient’s folks. 
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PVP. New plasma substitutes are easily 
sterilized and stockpiled. (SEE: Plasma) 


more than a decade ago and during 
World War II it was given to 500,000 
Nazi battle casualties. In New Jersey, 
the General Aniline and Film Corp. is 
building a plant which can produce 1.5 
million pints of PVP a month. 

Powdered Weeds. Last week still 
another plasma substitute, made from 
okra, was announced. Clinical tests on 
humans have not been revealed, but the 
okra plasma has brought recovery in dogs 
from which as much as 72% of the blood 
had been removed. Okra grows like a 
weed in the South. 

Why have plasma stand-ins been 
more widely used in Europe than the 
U.S.? Said one Washington doctor: 


Campbell for Pathfinder 


(SEE: Topeka) 





“Americans will give anything away, 
even their blood.” An efficient wartime 
donor program was developed here while 
Europe turned to chemicals. Now, cau- 
tious U.S. physicians want more clinical 
data before going overboard on the sub- 
stitutes. 

Delayed Reaction. Gum acacia, 
they point out, once was tried as a plasma 
replacement. It worked fine—but six 
months later some patients who got it 
developed kidney trouble. Molecules of 
dextran and other plasma substitutes 
vary in size. Nobody knows yet just 
which size is best. PVP, they add, isn’t 
excreted, and data on what happened to 
the 500,000 Germans treated with it is 
meager. Gelatin plasma affects the blood 
so that temporarily, at least, it can’t be 
cross-matched for whole-blood transfu- 
sions. 

Warns Dr. M. C. Winternitz, chair- 
man of the National Research Council’s 
medical science division: “Plasma and 
plasma substitutes are the second line of 
defense. They can be stockpiled, and 
the substitutes can be manufactured in 
vast quantities. But there is no real 
substitute for whole blood.” 


‘Does Everything’ 


Eighteen months ago a pinch of 
cortisone sold for $200 and the world’s 
supply would hardly treat a hundred pa- 
tients. Now it is readily available; a day’s 
dose costs less than $4. Cortisone has 
proved dramatically effective in treatment 
of arthritis, rheumatic fever, asthma and 
a half dozen other ills; in some 15 more, 
results have been “encouraging.” 

The hormone’s new availability is 
opening broader fields in which it is being 
tried, Because of this, attendants at 
George Washington University Hospital 
last week—with a bow to a soap company 
—gave cortisone a new nickname: Duz. 


How Topeka Hospital 


lost its ‘snakes’ 


The green-topped towers and yel- 
low Kansas limestone buildings of the 
Topeka State Hospital sit a ghostly half- 
mile from the highway. Built about the 
turn of the century, their heavy walls and 
narrow, barred windows loom forbiddingly 
through the trees. 

A couple of years ago this mental 
hospital was a typical “snake pit.” Two 
out of three patients ebbed their lives out 
hopelessly there. A rocking chair placed 
on a tiny scatter rug was about all the 
treatment untrained attendants and a piti- 
fully inadequate medical staff could give. 


_ Patients rocked aimlessly ; to move off the 


rug brought punishment. Sick minds had 
little chance to heal in such an atmos- 
phere. 

This Way Out. Today the death 
rate among patients has been cut in half, 
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the number returned to a place in society 
tripled. No longer is the institution a place 
to put people away; it’s a place where the 
mentally ill get well. The dramatic change 
was the outgrowth of a newspaper exposé 
which aroused the public and brought a 
$3 million legislative appropriation. A 
new-broom staff spent it on equipment to 
get old patients well instead of new build- 
ings where more would hopelessly be con- 
fined. An arrangement with Topeka’s 
famed Menninger School of Psychiatry 
attracted psychiatrists, psychologists, so- 
cial workers and psychiatric aides for resi- 
dent training. 

The scatter rug treatment was aban- 
doned, and daring therapy programs were 
started. Of these, one of the most success- 
ful was a brand new and highly unconven- 
tional idea: The doctors invited patients’ 
relatives to visit the hospital for group 
discussions and, eventually, “socials” with 
the patients themselves. 

Family Skeletons. Only five rela- 
tives of 100 invited turned up for the first 
open house in October. To the ward’s 
staff they revealed the same problems: 
“What makes Mother sick?” “Will it run 
in my family?” “I never mention Sister— 
you know how people talk.” Mutual air- 
ing of their fears brought new confidence 
and new hope. Relatives who hadn’t seen 
patients in 30 years were brought together 
for the first time. And patients began to 
go home. 

In Dr. Louis S. Cholden’s Ward B, 
the case of Janet P. was typical. As a girl 
she threw temper tantrums. By the time 
she was 18 she was ripping curtains, tear- 
ing clothes, even attacking her mother. 
At 23, the antiquated doors of Topeka 
State Hospital locked behind her. Fifteen 
years passed before the first open house 
brought her and her mother together 
again. By Christmas Janet was spending 
week ends at home; this month she was 
released permanently. 

Last week Claire E.—who had been 
in the hospital since 1932 and whose case 
was once thought hopeless—came up for 
her discharge conference. 

But also last week, in another green- 
topped building a mile or so away, the 
Kansas legislature was considering a hos- 
pital budget slash. Staff physicians say it 
would cripple the program that has made 
Claire and Janet get well. 


Biggest tumor 


In Burnips, Mich., last week Mrs. 
Gertrude Lavendowski lost her title of 
“world’s fattest woman”—and one of the 
biggest tumors in medical history. She was 
nine feet around, had to stand on two 
scales to tally her 620 pounds when she 
entered a hospital for the operation. Doc- 
tors removed more than 200 pounds of 
water and a 150-pound tumor—big as a 
bushel basket. 

Now down to less than 300 pounds, 
she quipped: “It took the nurses’ staff to 
turn me over. When they did, I'd yell 
‘timber.’ ” 
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Can man make food 
from sunlight? 


New clues to one of life’s most vital 
secrets—how plants store energy from 
the sun—were revealed in New York and 
Washington last week. This is the process 
called photosynthesis, by which plants 
take water, air and sunlight and make 
the food and fuel energy on which our 
life depends. 

The sun’s energy is almost boundless 
—in a single day enough streams down 
on the U.S. to equal the energy of more 
than 2 million atomic bombs. With the 
separate discoveries of New York Uni- 
versitys Dr. Severo Ochoa and of a 
German-American scientific team, man 
moved a step closer to harnessing this 
tremendous power. 

Hydrogen Holder. After a plant 
absorbs a molecule of water, it splits it 
into two gases, hydrogen and oxygen. 
The oxygen is released into the air, but 
something must “hold” the highly re- 
active hydrogen, which eventually will 
combine with other elements to form 
sugars, starches and other carbohydrates. 
The holding, Dr. Ochoa told a scientific 
meeting in New York, is done by a com- 
pound called triphospho-pyridine nucleo- 
tide (TPN). Long known to exist in 
all plant and animal life, TPN’s exact 
function had remained a mystery. With- 
out it, said Dr. Ochoa, a plant’s food- 
building processes could not take place. 

In Washington, D.C., an explana- 
tion of the work done jointly in Berlin 


by Dr. Otto Warburg, Nobel Prize win- 
ner, and Dr. Dean Burk of the U.S. Na- 
tional Institutes of Health revealed how 
a single quantum of light works in pho- 
tosynthesis. 

The quantum is to light what the 
molecule is to material substances. It is 
a tiny particle, a bullet of energy. 
Scientists knew that when one molecule 
of a sugar burns, it gives off about three 
quanta of visible light energy. There- 
fore, they reasoned, it would take three 
quanta of energy for a plant to reverse 
the process and build a molecule of 
sugar from sunlight, air and water. The 
problem was how the plant could build 
that molecule from light easily avail- 
able only one quantum at a time. 

Three Steps. Warburg and Burk 
discovered that there was a still-unknown 
compound in the plant. One light bullet 
would cause this compound to join with 
a molecule of carbon dioxide and lib- 
erate one molecule of oxygen. Two 
thirds of the energy thus gained is then 
used by the plant to make a bit more of 
the compound itself. When this happens 
three times, enough energy is built up to 
produce a molecule of the plant sugar. 

Called one of the most significant 
discoveries since the 1938 determina- 
tion that uranium was fissionable, the 
work of the German-American team 
proves for the first time the application 
of the quantum theory to photosynthesis 
made by Albert Einstein 40 years ago. 

Next step would be isolation and 
study of the unknown compound. If 
man can manufacture it, he would be on 
the threshold of independence forever 
from fuel energy stored in coal, oil or 
gas by vegetable life. It might even be. 
possible for him to make his own plant 
food with the aid of energy from the sun. 


Glowing beads make night driving safer 


A new wrinkle in nighttime ac- 
cident prevention was hitting the high- 
ways last week. Studies at Iowa State 
College found that cars reflectorized 
with scotchlite—glass-beaded sheeting 
used on roadside signs—were visible 
from one to three seconds sooner than 
cars protected by just taillights or 
white paint. 


Already Greyhound Bus Lines 
and a handful of trucking companies 
have equipped their vehicles with the 
reflecting tape. 

Glass beads set 50,000 to the 
square inch serve as lenses to gather 
light and reflect it back to the source. 
Treatment of a passenger car as shown 


above costs $6 to $7. 














FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Inside the news 


How’s your news background? Do 
you remember the facts behind the 
facts? Take this test, then check your 
answers with those below. If you got 
seven out of ten right, that’s good. If 
you made a perfect score, you really 
know your facts—both past and present. 

Business. 1. John W. Snyder, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, whose policies 
are discussed in this issue, is the 52nd 
man to hold this post. Can you recall 
who immediately preceded him and who 
was the first Secretary of the Treasury? 

2. The U.S. is stockpiling strategic 
materials for defense. What Government 
agency supervises this program? 

Nation. 3. President Truman has 
proposed a $16.5 billion new-tax pro- 
gram. Do you recall the amount of his 
proposed budget for the next fiscal year? 

4. The capacity of American farm 
production to meet an emergency is be- 





ing scanned. Can you name ten leading 
crops grown on U.S. farms? 

Resources. 5. The Boy Scouts of 
America began a program to aid U.S. 
conservation as they celebrated their an- 
niversary week, Feb. 6-12. Do you know 
when BSA was founded? 

Music. 6. RCA Victor is reissuing 
recordings of America’s great musical 
artists of former years, among them selec- 
tions from Rigoletto, sung by Caruso. 
Who composed this opera? 

Washington Talk. 7. The son of 
Sitting Bull, General Custer’s con- 
queror, visited Washington last week. 





Do you remember the name and year 
of the battle in which Custer and Sitting 
Bull met? 

Sports. 8. Basketball is spotlighted 
here this week. In what country did this 
sport originate? 

World. 9. If you read the news from 
Korea, this one is easy. Can you name 
two ports and two rivers which have 
figured in the fighting there? 

10. Herbert Hoover, whose views on 
foreign policy are making headlines, is 
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the only living ex-President. How many 
former Vice-Presidents are still living? 
Who are they? 


Wide World 


Red, white and blue 


Pictured above are the flags of 
four countries whose national colors are 
the same as those of the United States. 
Can you name the countries? Here are 
some clues: All are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The houses 
of Windsor and Orange reign in two of 
them; another has a king who was elected 
by the people; the fourth is a republic. 
Answers below. 


Who’s who 


Do you know who’s who in U.S. pub- 
lic affairs? .If so, it should be easy for 
“you to complete the following sentences 
correctly. Answers below. 

1. General Omar Bradley is chair- 
ee ‘ 

2. Oscar L. Chapman is United 
States Secretary of the 

3. Walter S. Gifford is 
4. J. Edgar Hoover is director of 
ene 


5. Adm. Alan G. Kirk is 

















me 6. Hugo L. Black is a member of the 


——  ————.. 


7. Sam Rayburn is of the U.S. 
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GOOD NEWS 





From Sandy to Doug 


At United Nations Command Head- 
quarters in Tokyo a few weeks ago, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s mountain of 
morning mail produced a U.S. quarter 
and a touching letter: 

“Dear Mr. MacArthur, I am sending 
this 25¢ to you and your soldiers for help- 
ing the poor over in Korea. I am 8 years 
old and wondered if you wanted me to 
save my allowance. I am willing to do 
that favor for you. Yours truly, Sandy 
Wise.” 

Last fortnight Sandy had her an- 
swer: 

“Dear Sandy: Thanks ever so much, 
but I do not believe it necessary to send 
your allowances. My best to you. Douglas 
MacArthur.” 

He also returned the quarter. 


Long memory 


Sixty years ago an immigrant kid 
from Denmark walked off a ship at an 
East Coast harbor, drifted west by slow 
and erratic stages, ended up in Green 
Bay, Wis., broke and jobless. Finding 
that the town’s Odd Fellows were putting 
up a new lodge, he asked for work—and 
was hired on the spot. 

When the hall was completed, young 
Nels Johnson  buttonholed his _ boss. 
thanked him for the work, inquired how 
he could show his appreciation. Jokingly, 
the boss replied: “If you ever get any 
money, you might leave some to the Odd 
Fellows.” 

Last week the Odd Fellows heard 
from Johnson again—through his estate. 
The young Dane, it turned out, had be- 
come a foundryman, saved his money, 
invested it wisely, died worth a comfort- 
able sum. 

To Green Bay Lodge No. 19, in 
grateful recollection of a few week’s 
work, came Johnson’s check for $10,824. 


Freedom for Ellen— 
but how long? 


She had fled conquered Czecho- 
slovakia in 1939, served three years in 
the British Royal Air Force, learned that 
her family had been slaughtered by the 
Nazis, worked for the American occupa- 
tion forces in Germany, married a GI. 
Then she had tried to enter the U.S. as 
a war bride. Promptly she was clapped 
into confinement on Ellis Island as “a 
hazard to internal security.” 

For more than two years, Mrs. Ellen 
Knauff stuck it out, protesting that she 
was a victim of someone’s malicious gos- 
sip. Persistently, the Immigration Service 
refused to give her a hearing or to reveal 
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what evidence, if any, it had to prove its 
charge. Finally, on May 17, 1950, only 
15 days after the House unanimously 
passed a bill to grant her asylum in 
America, the Justice Department at- 
tempted to deport her anyway. They had 
Ellen and her baggage aboard a plane 
for Germany when—20 minutes before 
departure—Supreme Caurt Justice Robert 
H. Jackson wired a temporary reprieve. 

In the ensuing months, Senators, 
Congressmen and the press took up the 
cudgels for Mrs. Knauff. But not until 
her husband, Kurt, gained an interview 
with Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath in January and supplied him with 
additional evidence did justice incline 
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Wide World 
The Knauffs. They hope the fairy tale 
has a happy ending. (SEE: Freedom) 


toward mercy. Last fortnight McGrath 
ordered Ellen released in her husband’s 
custody. 

Back to the Island. There was a 
joker. When Kurt returns to his job with 
the U.S. Army in Germany, Ellen must 
trudge back to Ellis Island if she wants 
to continue her lonely fight. But she made 
it plain that her faith in American jus- 
tice was undimmed. “I have seen the dem- 
ocratic processes at work in my case,” she 
said. “I am grateful to everyone who has 
helped me ... and now I am particularly 
grateful to Mr. McGrath.” 

Anyway, she had no time for tears— 
she was too busy savoring her first taste 
of freedom in 30 months. Whirling with 
Kurt through Manhattan’s restaurants, 
hotels and shops, Ellen chortled: “The 
U.S. is lovely. New York is terrific! I 
feel as though I were dreaming. It’s like 
a fairy tale. Pinch me!” 
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Best Buys in Travel 
By carapace Phll jes 


A vacation is important to all of us, especially when we must 
work harder than ever before. It may even save doctor bills. 
So think twice before you say, “I don’t think I'll take a trip this 
year.” Take one in 1951 — you'll be glad you did! I’m at your service to help you 
plan any type of vacation without obligation. Here are a few ideas which may 
interest you. Drop me a post card —and you'll receive full details. 








THESE TWO BARGAIN TOURS OF EUROPE ARE TOPS! 
Imagine sailing on the QUEEN ELIZABETH with visits to 

France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland and Eng- = 
land with all pene, hotels, meals and marvelous sight- 
seeing for 41 days for only $1275! Or, a 44-day all-expense trip ~ 
on the new SS INDEPENDENCE to the Mediterranean with visits to Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, England and France for $1262! Both trips escorted by 


American Express — and both leave in May, the ideal time to visit Europe. Write me 
for complete details. 





FOR A VARIETY OF VACATIONS — IT’S CANADA! Want 
mountains and glorious scenery — go to the Canadian Rockies — 
Banff and Jasper. Want swimming and fishing, go to the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Want historic sights with French atmosphere, 
- then it’s Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Or perhaps it’s a 
steamship trip up the Saguenay River you want. You'll find almost any kind of a vaca- 
tion in Canada — and one that will fit your purse, too. Just tell me where you want 
to go in Canada — and how you plan to go (auto or train) and I'll give you all the 
information you need for planning a grand vacation with our friendly neighbor just 


north of the border. 





ANOTHER BARGAIN — 
It’s TO 
SOUTH AMERICA! 


WANT TO SEE 
CALIFORNIA AT 
A BUDGET PRICE? 











I searched high and low to find a bargain 
trip to South America. Here it is! You'll 
fly in those big 4-motor planes from 
Houston, New Orleans or Miami and visit 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, Canal Zone 
— just to mention a few places. Wonder- 
ful sightseeing, transportation, hotels, 
meals — everything included. Escorted. 
And it leaves in May. It’s a honey of a 
trip of 25 days at a new low price. When 
you read the details of this trip we know 
you'll want to go. Write me. 


You can if you take the economy tour 
leaving Chicago every Saturday. You ride 
in modern streamline trains with reclining 
seats reserved especially for you. This trip 
is 15 days with visits and hotels at Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, Las Vegas, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Portland. What 
rn you'll see! What fun you'll have! 
All transportation from Chicago, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing included in the one 
price of $218 ue $14.59 tax. It’s es- 
corted, too, so you don’t have a worry in 
the world. All you need to do is enjoy 
yourself. Drop me a post card about this! 


FOR A NEARBY “FOREIGN” TRIP — TRY MEXICO! Many 
people think of Mexico as a land of Aztecs and archeology — it's 
all that and more! It’s a land of modern ideas, too — with all kinds 
of entertainment and plenty of worthwhile sightseeing. And a soft 





- ey climate all year round. An 11-day trip leaving by train 


from San Antonio with 9 days sightseeing in and around Mexico City, Taxco, Guada- 
lupe and other places costs only $155.48 plus $12.08 tax. That includes a lower berth 
in a Pullman, sightseeing by auto, hotel with bath and some meals. It’s a bargain! 
Write me about this. 


Cut it out — check the information 
you want—paste on post card. Print 
your name and address — mail to 


MARGARET PHILLIPS 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. 


Please mail me information about 

[] EUROPE () SOUTH AMERICA | 
C) CANADA [] CALIFORNIA | 
[ MEXICO | 








STEVENS 3 in| 
22" AUTO-LOADERS 


SAVAGE—“ First in the Field” to build lightweight, low 
cost .22 cal. auto-loading rifles — offers you two ‘‘3 in 1” 
models. Whether your choice is the tubular or clip maga- 
zine model, you have three rifles in one.* This exclusive 
feature, plus top accuracy and rugged dependability at 
low cost, make Stevens .22 auto-loaders “first in the field.” 
See both models at your dealer’s — write for free catalog 
of Savage, Stevens and Fox Rifles and Shotguns. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 









STEVENS 
move. 87 
Tubular 
Magazine 
22 Cal 
Automatic 
Rifie 







“FIRST IN THE FIELD’ FEATURES OF STEVENS ‘‘22" AUTO-LOADERS 


Se ome RIFLES IN ONE—instantly adjustable as an auto-loader, 
bolt action repeater or single shot. As auto-loader, shoots 
-22 long rifle cartridges; as bolt action repeater or single 
shot, .22 long rifle, .22 long or .22 short cartridges. 


MAGAZINES — Choice of tubular or clip. 


BARRELS—precision rifled for extreme accuracy... crowned 
muzzles ... takedown. 


STOCK AND FOREARMS—Large, well proportioned, selected 
wood, walnut finish stocks with attractive black tip on 
fore-end, 


cece -womengctittieee Action consists only of afew large, sturdy 


i Lad parts which can be quickly disassembled, 
without tools, for cleaning. 


SAVAGE 


EVENS FOX R 





SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 


SEND YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS NOW! 


Don’t miss an issue of PATHFINDER because you are planning to 
move. Send us your new address at least 5 weeks in advance to assure 
uninterrupted service. 

Mail both your old and new addresses plus your name and address 
label torn from the cover of this issue to PATHFINDER, Circulation 
Manager, PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. or to PATHFINDER, Department C, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Allow five weeks for the change to take effect. 
Also notify your Postmaster that you are moving. 


WHEN YOU CANT 


STOP-.COUGH.. 





RADIO-TV 





Is Jerry Lester 
funny or repulsive? 


People who stay up late on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays can see a 
strange video performance called Broad- 
way Open House (NBC-TV, 11 p.m-- 
midnight EST). 

Oddly enough, it is not the weird 
concoction of music, talk, dance and 
noise that fascinates or nauseates the 
customers but the personality and antics 
of the master of ceremonies, a short, 
puckish soul of relentless energy named 
Jerry Lester. 

Lester came into video via the night 
club circuit. A mediocre entertainer in 
the swankier spots of New York, Miami 
and Hollywood, he has not only come 
into his element in TV, but has also blos- 
somed into one of its most controversial 
figures. 

His admirers, who appear to be num- 
erous and increasing daily, hail him as 
the greatest comic on video; they await 





Lester & Dagmar. Their fans outnum- 
ber their critics. (SEE: Repulsive?) 


his performances with something akin to 
hero-worship. On the other hand, his 
critics regard him as not only unfunny 
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When other cough drops fail, but positively repulsive. a 

EAL He Kills Himself. One key to the it 

GET R 3-WAY RELIEF! Lester hypnosis—no other word describes 8 

1. Ease dry throat tickle his effect on his fans—seems to be a i 

2. Soothe irritated membranes oe to enjoy er on ro La 
show whether or not anybody in the 

3. rs Pag Cnang peeet audience does. If he has a good time, he li 

due to colds, smoking blithely assumes everybody else will, too. I 

This theory, which he has pro- li 

SMITH BROTHERS claimed as his official creed, sometimes g 

gives the show the appearance of one big . 
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private joke. Even though most of the 
gags are corny, they take on a certain 
freshness in the exuberance of the Lester 
personality, It is not true, as he likes to 
claim, that the program is unrehearsed. 
Only the worst parts of it are. The Lester 
touch is missing from the methodically 
staged musical numbers. 

In the supporting cast, the easy 
standout is Dagmar, a tall, statuesque 
blonde, who possesses one of the finest 
deadpans in show business. Even the 
most rabid Lester critics profess to see 
something wonderful and refreshing in 
Dagmar. Also in the cast are Dave 
Street, a versatile singer, and Ray Ma- 
lone, a personable, imaginative dancer. 

Two Nights Open. Familiar trade- 
mark of the program is a number called 
The Bean Bag Song, senseless theme of 
Lester’s “Bean Bag Club.” The popular- 
ity of Lester’s three weekly shows wor- 
ries NBC. The network is still seeking 
an adequate substitute for the Monday 
and Wednesday night version, which has 
the same name but a different star. Ben 
Blue’s recent tryout only illustrated the 
futility of trying to match the Lester 
spell. 

To Lester and his supporting cast, 
television is obviously a wonderful thing. 
They have such a good time that perhaps 
it is unfair to expect them to let every- 
body in on their hour-long private joke. 


‘I do’ on TV 


John Nelson knows more about 
weddings than many clergymen. As mas- 
ter of ceremonies on the radio version of 
the Bride & Groom show on ABC, he 
saw more than 1,200 couples married. 

Last fortnight the show moved to 
television (CBS-TV, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST). The format 
is unchanged: The couples to be married 
select their own minister; a male vocalist 
sings their favorite love song; another 
couple, married more than 50 years, gives 
advice on marriage; and the sponsors 
hand out a honeymoon trip and presents. 

Making a circus of the marriage cer- 
emony doesn’t seem to faze the partici- 
pants. But, reports Nelson: “I have no- 
ticed in all the five years I have been 
running the program—the men are usu- 
ally nervous; the brides calm and 
poised,” 


Programs & people 


Owners of two Philadelphia the- 
aters blamed competition from television 
in filing a bankruptcy petition. TV, they 
said, cut receipts so sharply that operat- 
ing expenses could not be met. 

ee The Progressive Broadcasting 
System, a chain made up of about 80 affi- 
liated independent stations, was dissolved 
last fortnight. It had been in existence 
little more than two months. Reason 
given: “Some things didn’t jell.” 
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Stay OnTop | 





Thats the U.S. Air Force way to win / 


“Squadron scramble!” That call from 
fighter control to ready room sends the 
fighter pilots scrambling to the flight 
line as radar picks up the distant tar- 
get and begins to track it. 

Then they’re up to 40,000 feet in 
minutes... turning toward the target. 
Fighter control calls: “Buster!” ... 
and they needle the shining jets to 
more than 600 miles per hour. 

The pilot who pushes that throttle 
to the firewall is a man trained to a 
peak of performance. . . a man chosen 


from the beginning as one of the nation’s 





“BOGEY ANGELS TWO FIVE!” 
Target at 25,000 feet! Inter- 
cept officers in control center, 
watching plotters track target, 
guide fighters to intercept. 


“TALLY-HO!” That call, from 
fighter to control, says ‘“Tar- 
get sighted!” The flight of 
jets pivots, begins to push over 
for its first pass at the target. 


finest young men .. . a man constantly 
ready to intercept hostile attack, or 
protect our own retaliating bombers on 
their missions. 

But, though he is trained for the soli- 
tude of a fighter cockpit, he is not alone. 
He is a part of the fast-striking Air De- 
fense Command that guards the nation 
in the air. He is supported by complex 
ground organizations... backed by top- 
flight design that means better fighters. 
That is why your U. S. Air Force...a 
flying, fighting team... gets on top and 
stays on top. 





4 


“SCRATCH TARGET!” Fighters 
up and away after contact, 
report to control: “Mission 
accomplished. Got on top—hit 
target—and stayed on top.” 


U. S. AIR FORCE 
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That’s why MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
should be a “daily” in your dog’s diet! 
It gives him the fun of a bone—the chew- 
ing exercise that helps promote strong 
teeth and gums...plus necessary nu- 
trients! Thrifty to feed because so much 
food value is concentrated in each 
crunchy biscuit! Baked for purity and 
easier digestion—sealed 
in lined containers to 
stay fresh. Get MILK- 
BONE DOG BISCUIT today! 


MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 
nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins 
A, Bi, Bz, D, and 
E. .. Meat Meal... 
Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat Flour 
+» Minerals... Milk. 








BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-2 FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: ‘“‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”’ 
(Paste coupon on penny postcard if you wish.) 


BBBBORB...ccccccccvcreccenserceces 


City and State 

This offer good in United States only 

iat cersintit instante deneen dhanmminnmmenmineineel 
when traveling. For 


TRAVEL Scisns's 
NAUSEA . 


Used by children and 
adults nearly */2 
on LAND and SEA. 








affects many children 









Potted plants need 
PLANTABBS now! 


Perk up those “shut in” potted plants! They’ve 
been indoors for months without the benefit of 
sunshine and rain. Feed them PLANTABBS, 
1) scientifically prepared PLANT FOOD 


- > 







y odorless, easy to use! 25c, 
ne .o 50c, $1 and $3.50 sizes. 
sat iC yy At your dealers, or postpaid 
| q ‘from the PLANTABBS CORP., 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


x) 
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What boys can do 
for conservation 


Temporarily forgetting knot-tying, 
merit badges and blanket-rolling, Amer- 
ica’s Boy Scouts last week launched an 
out-of-door program as practical as hard- 
headed thinking in BSA _ headquarters 
could make it. It was designed to put 





Scouts. In 1951, conservation will bé 
the watchword. (SEE: Boys) 


Scouting’s major emphasis in 1951 on the 
nation’s natural resources: i.e., why con- 
servation is necessary and how it can be 
accomplished. 

First step was taken during Boy 
Scout Week Feb. 6-12 when Scout troops 
and Explorer units were asked to prepare 
window and theater lobby displays or to 
give a soil-, forest- or water-saving dem- 
onstration before some civic group. 

There were two requirements for the 
displays or demonstrations. They had to 
point up a local conservation problem 
and try to enlist public support to lick it. 

Are You a Flipper? In lumber 
country Scouts took hikes, picked up 
cigar and cigarette butts along the high- 
way and put them in downtown windows 
with signs reading: “Flippers Threw 
These Out of Cars. Each Could Have 
Started a Forest Fire. Was One of These 
Yours?” City troops scheduled demon- 
strations against vandalism in forest rec- 
reation areas, against waste of municipal 
water supplies or in support of planting 
food and cover along golf courses, ceme- 
teries or other open spaces to attract 
birds. 

State, Federal and private conserva- 
tion groups have been invited to coop- 


erate with the Scouts in suggesting con- 
servation activities and supplying tech- 
nical assistance in carrying them out. Co- 
operating agencies include the U.S. Soil 
Conservation, Forest, Extension and Fish 
& Wildlife Services; Izaak Walton 
League chapters; various sportsmen’s 
clubs, and state fish, game, forestry and 
soil conservation commissions. 

Shining Example. Another phase 
of the program will concern the 350,000 
scattered acres of land the Scouts them- 
selves control at some 835 campsites. Be- 
ginning this summer, Scouts at camp will 
put their own property under good con- 
servation practices, seeking to prevent 
soil erosion, stream pollution, and other 
resources-destroying evils. The goal is to 
have every square foot of Scout land a 
model of good land use. 

Scout executives view 1951’s pro- 
gram as a continuing activity for years 
to come, think that, besides immediate 
physical benefits, it will make more than 
a million future citizens intelligently con- 
servation-minded. 


Paper from potatoes 


Maine last week discovered a pos- 
sible use for its surplus potatoes. Tests 
have shown that potato starch refuse and 
wood pulp make a finer, stronger paper. 
Now the state is going to try out a full- 
strength potato-pulp mixture. Potatoes 
available: half of last season’s 61-million- 
bushel crop. 


For the record 


Some 300,000 hunters shot an 
estimated 200,000 deer in Wisconsin last 
fall for a probable national record in deer 
taken in any one state. But with 240,000 
fawns born last spring, guns held no 
threat to the size of Wisconsin’s 800,000- 
deer herd. What state authorities were 
concerned about instead was the threat 
of mass starvation in the current severe 
winter. 

ee US. Fish & Wildlife and Na- 
tional Audubon Society experts heard 
bad news about the nearly extinct whoop- 
ing crane. The latest count showed only 
32 left—four less than a year ago. But 
there was one ray of hope. Maybe, said 
Fish & Wildlife hopefully, the severe 
Texas drought has forced the “lost” birds 
to find new watering areas where they 
have not yet been discovered. 

e ¢ California last week faced a 
choice between more quail and pines. 
State Natural Resources Director Warren 
T. Hannum reported the state fish and 
game division had planted 500 goose- 
berry bushes in the San Joaquin Valley 
to provide more natural lodging for quail. 
The forestry division, meanwhile, was up- 
rooting gooseberry bushes to prevent the 
spread of sugar-pine blister rust. Com- 
mented Governor Earl Warren: “The 
gooseberry is in a fix!” 
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Laboratory magic: 


gold from old copper 


In felt-lined envelopes in a vault in 
Camden, N. J., sat the copper disks, care- 
fully propped upright, ventilated in sci- 
entifically dried air. They embodied some 
of the loveliest memories of America’s 
most glamorous age. 

In the grooves circling their surfaces 





John McCormack. Melodies of Mozart 
and old Erin linger on.. (SEE: Magic) 


was frozen the voice of Enrico Caruso 
singing Handel’s Largo, and Questa o 
Quella from Rigoletto, with which he first 
galvanized a Metropolitan Opera audi- 
ence in 1903. And those of Amelita Galli- 
Curci in Caro Nome, from the same op- 
era; of Mary Garden singing Depuis le 
Jour; of Emma Calvé in the Habajiera; 
of Martinelli and Rosa Ponselle in the 
tomb scene from Aida. There were the 
fingers of Rachmaninoff playing his fa- 
mous C-sharp minor prelude; of Paderew- 
ski immortalizing his Minuet in G; of 
Elman flashing through Zigeunerweisen. 

Before the term “world war” was 
coined, many of these great musical mo- 
ments were engraved and entombed. It 
was nearly a half-century later that tech- 
nology made it possible to bring them 
properly back to life. 

The musical treasury belonged to 
RCA Victor (now going into its 50th year 
of recording). The nod was given by 
artist-and-repertory chief George R. 
Marek. The task fell to recording man- 
ager Albert Pulley. But the go-ahead 
really was given by the invention of mag- 
netic tape recording, which permits re- 
takes, cutting, editing and “filtering” of 
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° ® Your bathroom is a lifetime investment. 












NEW CASTLE 


THE FINEST IN 
CONTEMPORARY 


PACKING 
AND 
PRESERVING 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 





Be sure it offers the better living for which you 
pay. Be sure your planning and fixture se- 
lection is right. Whether you build or remodel, 
use as a guide the U-R booklet “PRACTICAL 
NEW BATHROOM IDEAS FOR MODERN 
HOMEMAKERS.” Its cost to you is only 25¢. 
Call your dealer or write to Universal-Rundle 
for your copy. 


/ FOR the name of 
your nearest dealer 
call your local West- 
ern Union operator 
—ASK FOR OPER- 
ATOR 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Better Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomul- 
sion contains only safe, helpful, proven in- 
gredients and no narcotics to disturb 
nature’s process. It goes right to the seat of 
the trouble to aid nature soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mem- 
branes. Guaranteed to please you or drug- 
gist refunds money. Creomulsion has stood 
the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 








Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 


A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than 
80 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- 
cording to this California man’s story, that 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick 
headaches, tiredness, upset stomach and 
other distressing symptoms ceased to be 


problems after using this wonderful prod- 
uct containing 10 natural laxative ele- 
ments. 

Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
at night that they do not disturb your sleep, 
yet bring morning “regularity” —leaving you 
refreshed and invigorated. Get a 25¢ box of 
Nature’s many { from your druggist. If it 
doesn’t prove thé best laxative you ever used, 
send the box back to us and we will refund your 
money plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 

ablets. 
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YOU CAN G 


wick relief 


FOR TIRED EYES 


--with two drops of Murine in each eye. 
Right away you feel soothing, cooling re- 
freshment — and Murine cleanses as gently 
as a tear. Murine’s 7 tested ingredients 
make your eyes feel better fast — and 
when your eyes feel good, you'll 
probably feel better. You can get 
quick relief for tired eyes — get 
Murine, and keep it handy. 






FOR YOUR EYES e = 


TREES 


3-and 4- year selected tenacgientes trees, 
6 to 14 inches tall. 5 cac h of: Red and 
Scotch Pine, Norwa ona Colorado Blue 
Spruce, and Canadian Hemlock. Post- 
id at planting time. For complete 
vergreen Catalog. Write Box 16-B. 

















MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 


BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 


a HK ve pe aad —— 
- A 8 mile 








CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 17 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


WOOL el Ba 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 










“Since 1888” 


» | TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 





If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How 
to Protect Your Invention’’ and an ‘Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-K VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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excess noise. With old-style, disk-and- 
stylus re-recording, this had been impos- 
sible. 

Music by Microscope. In an old 
building at 155 East 24th Street, New 
York (once a horse barn, later a talkie 
studio, now a cavern of ultramodern audio 
equipment), Pulley and six technicians 
went to work last autumn. 

The copper master disks, made be- 
fore recording became electrical, were 
raspy, rougher even than the old shellac 
records they had printed. To smooth them, 
veterans of an odd specialty worked 
months, laboring over each groove with 
microscope and engraving tools. Some of 
these men can read music by groove- 
fluctuations. Where blemishes had struck, 
they restored the original wavers and 
whorls. 

Then Pulley’s tape-men took over, 
armed (when possible) with the same 
musical scores the bygone artists had fol- 
lowed when recording. By meter dial and 
ear, they detected and erased every trace 
of screech and scratch in the primitive 
tone tracks—without muffling the music. 
Sometimes, when they were lucky, they 
had several master-disks of a recording 
to use, making one fill in where another 
blanked out. 

Better Than New. In six months, 
they had 120 Golden Age performances 
on tape, ready to put on new vinylite rec- 
ords. Moreover, the 1951 copies were 
enormously clearer and more lifelike than 
the original masters. By now, nearly 
enough are ready for a second issue, 
scheduled for later in the year. RCA Vic- 
tor’s fund runs to over 1,000 titles. 

The first issue alone, of RCA Victor’s 
Treasure of Immortal Performances, to- 
tals 12 sets—either 60 of the 45 rpm rec- 
ords or nine 12” and three 10” LPs. 
Advance orders were huge. Many people, 
apparently, are interested in hearing John 
McCormack’s incomparable // Mio Te- 
soro, or Louise Homer and Alma Gluck 
harmonizing Abide With Me. 


TV for highbrows 


Karl Bohm raised his baton and 
the great Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
moved into the first measures of Mozart’s 
Serenata Notturna. They were playing in 
the Archbishop’s Palace in Vienna; can- 
dles flickered and violins glinted on the 
television screen. 

The program went on from 8 to 8:30 
p.m. last Friday in Washington, D. C., 
and, most amazingly, it was no sustainer. 
It had two sponsors: DuMont Labora- 
tories and Earl Campbell, Washington 
music merchant. It had occurred to both 
that, by now, TV probably numbered a 
substantial number of highbrows among 
its viewers. So they leased high-fidelity 
films of the 1949-50 Salzburg Festival 
and began airing them over WTTG, Du- 
Mont’s Washington outlet. The first series 
was to run locally for 13 weeks. If it went 
over well, DuMont was thinking of trying 
it elsewhere on its TV station chain. 
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Big Hugh’s gospel: 
why dirt isn’t cheap 


“The soil,” the late Dr. Milton 
Whitney, chief of the old Bureau of Soils, 
wrote in 1909, “is the one indestructible, 
immutable asset that the nation possesses. 
It is the one resource that cannot be ex- 
hausted; that cannot be used up.” 

“TI didn’t know,” says Hugh H. Ben- 
nett, chief of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service, in 1951, “that so much costly 
misinformation could be put into one 
brief sentence.” Old Dr. Whitney’s pecu- 
liar notion was not his alone, either; it 
was the official opinion of the whole 
Bureau—except Hugh Bennett. Bennett, 
then a very junior soil surveyor, had com- 
pleted four years earlier a study of Louisa 
County, Va., which made it clear once 
and for all that there was nothing inde- 
structible about soil. Louisa forest land 
was rich and loamy nine inches down; 
Louisa farm land was stripped to barren 
clay. And the thief of the land was, be- 
yond doubt, erosion. 

But Washington wanted reports of 
soil “exhaustion,” not erosion, and Ben- 
nett began to realize that his would be 
a long, hard fight. It was and, as Welling- 
ton Brink tells it in Big Hugh (Mac- 
millan, New York: $2.75), it makes an 
exciting story. While Bennett was buck- 
ing slow-minded officialdom and walking 
thousands of miles around the country to 
talk with farmers, wind and water never 
stopped their thieving, carrying away 
yearly millions of acres of precious soil 
—irreplaceable in less than centuries. 

But the big North Carolinian with 
the “plowboy’s walk” was a match for 
both Nature’s malice and human con- 
trariness. In 1933 he made a potent ally 
out of explosive Harold Ickes. In 1935, 
aided by a traveling soil-dust storm from 
Oklahoma which darkened Washington’s 
windows while Bennett harangued a 
Senate committee (he planned it that 
way), he shoved through the first soil 
conservation law in the world. Now the 
Soil Conservation Service, operating 
through 2,220 districts, run by the farm- 
ers themselves, plans to have all U.S. 
farm soil erosion-proof by about 1970. 
Most of the world’s civilized nations are 
following suit and the future of the 
planet’s surviving 4 billion arable acres 
seems safer now than ever before. 

%* & & 

Termites took 50 million years to 
develop a society; ants nearly as long; 
mankind only a million. But there are 


hazards hidden in such rapid progress.’ 


Biological and social evolution get out 
of step with each other. As a biological 
entity, man isn’t nearly ready for the 
totalitarian super-specialization of the so- 
cial insects, even though it may seem to 
offer greater efficiency. “For when the 
individual forgets that it is his solemn 
duty to himself and to his society to be 
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both a specialist and a generalist, he has 
denied his basic biological nature .. . 
he may have set up deep and dangerous 
conflicts within his own character, and 
he has left unfilled an important gap in 
social living.” 

These words, from Caryl P. Haskin’s 
Of Societies and Men (W. W. Norton, 
New, York: $4.50) are those of a deep- 
thinking biophysicist, founder of one of 
the first successful inter-science labora- 
tories and a longtime researcher in the 
biology of social behavior among amoe- 
bae, insects, lower vertebrates and man. 
Many a Government planner might profit 
by reading his book. 

* * * 

“The biggest thing that ever was, 
sticking way up into the sky from the 
other side of the mountain.” This is how 
the world’s third atom blast looked to 
10-year-old Makoto Nagai, one of the 
people whose stories are told in We of 





Pathfinder 
Erosion’s foe. Wind and water wouldn’t 
wait, so Bennett couldn’t either. 


Nagasaki (Duell, Sloan; New York: 
$2.75) by Takashi Nagai. Little Makoto 
continues: “After a few minutes I saw 
something coming up the road along the 
river that looked like a parade of roast 
chickens. Some of them kept asking for 
‘Water! Water!’ 

“T would rather blind myself than 
ever have to see such a sight again!” 
* * * 

The best thing to upholster a chair 
with is long, curly hair, cleaned by be- 
ing beaten with a stick and sterilized 
in a slow oven. This is but one nugget 
from the vast mine of information in 
Emanuele Stieri’s 1,617-page Complete 
Home Repair Handbook (Prentice- 
Hall, New York: $8.85). For lengthier 
treatment of upholstering alone, one 
could go on to Upholstering at Home, 
by Page Parker and J. G. Fornia (Green- 
berg, New York: $5.95). Or one could 
look it up in How-To-Do-It Books, by 
Robert E. Kingery (R. R. Bowker, New 
York: $3.50) which lists a variety of 
books on the subject. 
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FOR FAST RELIEF, 
rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 21% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 


and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


Ben'‘Ga 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 





JACKIE... 


KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS! 


Jackie is sure of himself. Why not? He’s clenching a nickel in his fist. He knows which candy 
bar he wants and how to get it. 


Jackie has discovered a great secret. The way to get the candy bar you want is to know 


its brand name and ask for it by brand name. And it's that way for all of us. Buying by 
brand name is the only way you can pick the product which suits your taste. 

Brand names protect you! By knowing brand names, you make the manufacturer respon- 
sible for the products that bears his brand name. 

Brand names insure progressively better products. Each manufacturer works constantly 
to improve the products that carry his brand name. The result? You get more value for your 
money and better quality. 

To make sure you get exactly what you want to buy, always call for a product by its 


brand name. Read the ads in this magazine—you'll find they include some of America’s 
most famous brand names. 


INCORPORATED 





A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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ais 
wearer says 
“I. tell every- 


body about 
ORA. It’s 


amazing how quickly stains 
and dirt come off and how 
white the teeth become.” Mrs. 
A. C. Wheaton, Rochester, N. Y. 


WEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. 
Use amazing new ORA Den- 
ture Cleanser. Easy, quick. 
Denture is sparkling clean in 
15 minutes! ORA is guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Less 
than 1¢ a day. All druggists. 


DENTISTS PRAISE ORA 


80% of dentists in a broad 
survey said ORA is the finest 
product of its kind. 

A product of 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 








MAKE THIS TEST sees 


rt PEPAT ~ 


your House Plants for 
GROWTH, BLOOM and COLOR 


Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful of PEP-IT around each 
plant and watch it grow and 
bloom. You'll call it a mir- 
acle worker. PEP-IT speeds 
up Nature’s own micro- 
organic-action in the soil.'% 
Stimulates growth .. . gives 
your soil a moist black 
greenhouse texture. Lasting 
benefit to all potted plants 


and bulbs. amazmes 


WATCH THEM FLOURISH 
lon. ae 
PEP-IT is a rich, black humus .. . a quick- 
acting blend of micro-organic plant vitaliz- 
ers. It has a good body to hold moisture. It 


is not a liquid or chemical. Harmless to 
plants in any quantity. Easy to use. 


Make the PEP-IT Test. GUARANTEED 
RESULTS or Money Refunded 


ieee T 
PEP-IT, Box 961 

SEND TODAY Mundelein, INlinois 

1 want to try PEP-IT at your risk. Enclosed is $1. 

Please send full Ib. in handy metal container. My 

money to be refunded if not delighted. 










Name 


Addres 
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BYPATHS 


‘Pay As We Go’ 


The President’s proposal 
Might win quick consent, 
If only his Fair Deal 
Had paid as it went! 
—S. Omar Barker 

That was a long and successful hop 
our B-36 bombers made last month, but 
that time they just dropped a hint! 

“U.S. BANS NICKEL FOR CIVIL- 
IAN GOODS”—just the recognition of 
a fact of life: It won’t buy any, anyway. 

President Truman was the first per- 
son this year to send off a Valentine. 

If the draft age goes any lower, we 
may have a complete infantry equipped 
with Hopalong Cassidy outfits. 


Collector’s Item 


For hoarders here’s astute advice: 
If you must do it, money’s nice. 
—Franklin P. Jones 
. * . 

When thousands of railroaders tie 
up transportation and commerce by call- 
ing in “sick,” it makes a lot of other 
people sick, too. 

+ e © 

The Communists have done every- 
thing possible to provoke a full-scale war 
except to criticize Margaret’s singing. 

. ° * 

The bureaucrats will have to be 
careful or this wage and price freeze 
will turn into a slushy spring thaw. 


Warning! Income tax returns are to 


be filed, not chiseled. 


“Pve been called to active duty!” 


The Defense Department says 
there’ll be no special treatment for ath- 
letes. Brooklyn’s afraid it may even draft 
Dodgers. 


Of course there’s a lot of scare buy- 


ing. The prices are enough to frighten , 


almost anybody. 


Artificial rain: Guided mizzle. 
Every day in every way we're be- 
coming more the good old I.0.U.S.A! 


Quips 


Moved by mounting prices, a mid- 
western paper carries directions for cut- 
ting one’s own hair. For this, one only 
needs scissors, a comb, two mirrors and 
four arms.—Buffalo Evening News. 

* * . 

Joe Stalin is plumb tired of having 
his invading forces aggressed against. 
—Dallas Morning News. 





Linn for Pathfinder 
“We've got to give up our home! He wants it back again!” 


PATHFINDER 


Mace for Pathfinder 
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Biggest Freight Car Order in Railroad History! 


Twenty Thousand New All-Steel Freight Cars... 
enough to form one solid train extending from New 
York to Baltimore and beyond! 


Just what industry is calling for as production speeds 
up everywhere . . . 8,250 box cars, 11,500 gondolas, 
250 flat cars...an increase of 5,000 cars since our 
last report. 


Several thousands of these new cars are already in 
service. Eleven thousand will have been completed 
and put to work by March 31. The balance will come 


along at an average of a thousand a month. Freight 
car builders say this is by far the largest car order 
ever placed by one railroad. These 20,000 cars will 
cost $114 million, making a total of $133 million the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will have spent for newer and 
better freight cars since January, 1950. 


This order to car builders will expand the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s vast freight fleet to keep pace with 
the growing demand for railroad transportation by 
industry and defense. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train... Safety—with Speed and Comfort 








HE KOHLER mark on each plumbing 


fixture and fitting is your warrant 
for confidence. 


The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath affords 
a useful seat, a slope end for comfortable 
bathing, and a flat, safe bottom. The 
lustrous Kohler enamel is fused to a base 
of nonflexing iron, cast for rigidity. 

The Jamestown vitreous china lava- 


tory, with the Centra mixer and Synchro 


mechanical drain, has a large basin and 
ample shelf space. 

Kohler chromium-plated brass fittings 
are long lasting, efficient, made expressly 
for the fixtures they serve. Consult your 
Kohler dealer on selections for bathroom, 
washroom, kitchen, and laundry. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Estab- 
lished 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES * HEATING EQUIPMENT * ELECTRIC PLANTS 


¢ AIR-COOLED ENGINES 





KOHLER 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


of Fast Chuallly 


Send for booklet D-3 
illustrated in color, 
showing practical ar- 
rangements of fixtures 
and fittings in modern 
Settings. 


¢ PRECISION PARTS 
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